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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Abh. — Abhandlungen 

Abt. — Abteilung 

ADTD — Ankara Ühiversitesi, Dil ve Tarih- 
Coģrafya Fakiiltesi Dergisi 

Ak. der W. und der L. — Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften und der Literatur 

AN SSSR; AzSSR; Gruz SSR; TadzhSSR; Uzb 
SSR — Akademiya Nauk SSSR (= USSR); 
Azerbaydzhanskoy SSR; Gruzinskoy (= 
Georgian) SSR; Tadzhikskoy SSR; Uzbeks- 
koy SSR 

Annali (Napoli) — Annali dell’ Instituto uni- 
versitario orientale di Napoli 

Antol. — Antologia tadzhikskoy poezii (see Bibl., 
Dita) 

AR — The Asiatic Review 

Arb. — A. J. Arberry, Persian Books, Catalogue 
of the Library of the India Office (see Bibl. 
B 1) i 

Arm, — Armaghan 

ArOr. — Archiv Orientálni 

ASAW — Abhandlungen der Süchsischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig 

b. — ibn [‘son’] 

B. — Berlin 

BAS — Baroi adabičti sotsialisti (see Bibl., 
D 11) 

BEO Damas — Bulletin d'études orientales. Insti- 
tut français de Damas 

BI — Bibliotheca Indica 

bibl. — bibliography 

BOE — Bibliothéque orientale Elzéverienne 


BSL — Bulletin de la Société de linguistiguede 
Paris 

BSO(A)S — Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
(and African) Studies, London 

CAJ — Central Asiatic Journal 

CAR — Central Asian Review 

coll. publ. — collective publication 

cont., contin. — continuation(s) 

CPL — A. J. Arberry, Classical Persian Litera- 
ture (see Bibl., B v) 

DAN — Dokladi Akademii Nauk SSSR 

DRAN — Dokladi Rossiyskoy Akademii Nauk 

ed. — edition, edited, editor 

EI — Encyclopaedia of Islam (see Bibl., B1) 

Ermit. — see below, s.v. “Gos. Erm.' 

Ethē — H. Ethé, Neupersische Literatur (see 
Bibi, B v) 

Fihrist — Ibn an-Nadim, Kitāb al-Fihrist, ed. by 
G. Flügel (Leipzig 1871-2) 

FIZ — Farhang-i Irdn-zamin 

FO — Folia Orientalia 

GAL -- C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabi- 
schen Literatur (see Bibl., B 1) 

GIPh — Grundriss der iranischen Philologie (see 
Bibl., B, p. 757) 

GM(N)S — E. J. W, Gibb Memorial (New) 
Series 

Gos.Erm. — Gosudarstvenniy Ermitazh, Lenin- 
grad 

GSAI — Giornale della Società asiatica italiana 

Hikmat — "A A. Hikmat’s translation of LHP, 
111 (see Bibl., B v, s.v. ‘E. G. Browne’) 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Hist.-filol.Medd. — Det Kel. Danske Videnska- 
bernes Selskab. Historisk-filologiske Medde- 
leiser 

Horn -- Paul Horn, Geschichte der persischen 
Literatur (see Bibl., Bv) 

hrsg. — herausgegeben 

LA — Islam Ansiklopedisi 

IAN OGN; —OON; —OLY — Izvestiya Aka- 
demii Nauk SSSR, otdeleniye gumanitarnikh 
nauk; — otdeleniye obshchestvennikh nauk; 
— otdeleniye literaturi i yazika 

IC — Islamic Culture 

IEFD — lstanbul Üniversitesi, Edebiyat Fakül- 
tesi, Türk Dili ve Edebiyati Dergisi 

IHRC Procs. — Proceedings of the Indian His- 
torical Records Commission 

IIFL — Georg Morgenstierne, Indo-Iranian 
Frontier Languages (Oslo 1929-1956) (Insti- 
tuttet for sammenlignende kulturforskning) 

ILG — Jan Rypka et al., Iranische Literatur- 
geschichte (see Bibl., B v) 

IPTL — Ye. E. Bertel's, Izbranniye trudi: Istoriya 
persidsko-tadzhikskoy literaturt (see Bibl., B v) 

dsl. — Der Islam 

Ist. Uzb. — Istoriya Uzbekskoy SSR (see Bibl., 
D ra) 

IVV — Institut vostokovedeniya Akademii Nauk 
SSSR 

Izv. — Izvestiya 

Izv.Tadzh. — Izvestiya otdeleniya obshchest- 
vennikh nauk Akademii Nauk Tadzhikskoy 
SSR, Dushanbe 

JA — Journal asiatique 

JAH — Journal of Asian History ' 

JAOS — Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 

JASP — Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan 

JPHS — Journal of the Pakistan Historical 
Society 

JRAS — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

. London 

J(R)ASB — Journal of the (Royal) Asiatic 
Society of Bengal I 

JRCentr.AS — Journal of the Royal Central 
Asian Society 

Karatay — F. E. Karatay, Istanbul Üniversitesi 
... kataloģu (see Bibl., B 1) 

Kit, — Kitābhā-i mah (see Bibl., B D 
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Kl. — Klasse 

Krimskiy — A. Krimskiy, Istoriya Persii (see 
Bibl., B v) 

Krims'kiy (Ukr.) — A. Krims'kty, Istoriya Persiyi 
(see Bibl., B v) 

KS — Kratkiye soobshcheniya Instituta vostoko- 
vedeniya Akademii Nauk SSSR, resp. Instituta 
narodoy Azii 

KSIE — Kratkiye soobshcheniya Instituta etno- 
grafii 

L. — Leningrad 

LGU — Leningradskiy gosudarstvenniy uni- 
versitet 

LHP — E. G. Browne, A Literary History of 
Persia (see Bibl, B v) 

Lit Ir. — Literatura Irana X-XV vv. (see Bibl., 
B vra) 

lith. — lithograph 

Lpz. — Leipzig 

M. — Moscow 

MDASh — Majalla-i Dānishkada-i adabiyyāt-i 
Shiraz 

MDAT — Majalla-i Dànishkada-i adabiyyāt-i 
Tihran 

MEA — Middle Eastern Affairs 

MEJ — Middle Eastern Journal 

Mél. — Mélanges 

Memoirs ASB — Memoirs of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal 

MSOS — Mitteilungen des Seminars für orienta- 
lische Sprachen, Westasiatische Studien, Berlin 

MS(S). — manuscript(s) 

MTA — Magyar Tudományos Akadémia (Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences) 

M. va M. — Maorif va Madaniyat (see Bibl., 
Duta) 

MW — The Muslim World 

NAA — Narodi Azii i Afriki 

Namuna — Namunahoi adabiéti tojik (see Bibl., 
Dita) 

n.d, — not dated 

NDAT — Nashriyya-i Danishkada-i adabiyyāt-i 
Tabriz 

NKNI — Nukhustin kongre-i navisandagan-i 
Iran (Tehran 1325) 

NO -- Nov) Orient 

NY -- List of Works in the New York Public 
Library (see Bibl., B 1) 

OCM — Oriental College Magazine 
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OITL — I. S. Braginskiy, Ocherki iz istorii 
tadzhikskoy literaturi (see Bibl., D rra) 

OLZ — Orientalische Literaturzeitung 

OM — Oriente moderno 

per. — perevod, perevēl (translation, ‘trans- 
lated") 

Przegl.Or. — Przeglad Orientalistyczny 

PV — Problemi vostokovedeniya 

RANL — Rendiconti della Academia nazionale 
dei Lincei, Scienze morali 

red. — redaction, redactor 

REI — Revue des études islamiques 

repr. — reprinted 

RES — Revue des études sémitiques 

rev. — revised 

RK — Rāhnamā-i kitab 

RMM — Revue du monde musulman 

ROr. — Rocznik Orientalistyczny 

RRAL — Rendiconti della Reale academia de 
Lincei 

RSO — Rivista degli studi orientali 

Sabk — Muh. Taqi Bahar, Sabk-shindsi (see 
Bibl, Biv) 

Safa — Dh.Safa, Ta'rikh-i adabiyyāt dar Iran 
(see Bibl., B v) 

Sb. — Sbornik 

SBAW — Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften 

Shibli — Shibli Nu'māni, Shi'ri'l-Ajam (see 
Bibl., B v) 

ShS — Sharqi surkh (see Bibl., D 111b) 

s.l, — sine loco 

SM — Sarkiyat Mecmuast 

Sobr. vost. rukop. — Sobraniye vostochnikh 
rukopisey Akademii Nauk Uzbekskoy SSR, 
Tashkent 

Spraw. Pols. Ak. Umiej — Sprawozdania Polskiej 
Akademii Umijetnosci 

SSh — Sadoi Sharq (see Bibl., D mb) 


St. — Stalinobod (Stalinabad) 

Storey — C. A. Storey, Persian Literature (see 
Bibl., B v) 

SV — Sovetskoye vostokovedeniye 

T. — Tashkent 

Thr. — Tehran 

TIE — Trudi Instituta etnografti 

TI Ya — Trudi Instituta yazikoznaniya 

TM — Türkiyat Mecmuası 

TMIV — Trudi Moskovskogo Instituta. vostok- 
ovedeniya 

TOV — Trudi Otdela Vostoka, Gos. Erm., Lenin- 
grad 

trad. — traduction, traduit 

TS — Tojikistoni soveti (see Bibl., D 111b) 

TTK — Türk Tarih Kurumu 

UAS — Uralic and Altaic Series (Indiana Uni- 
versity Publications) 

übers. — übersetzt 

Univ. — university publications, in particular: 
Intisharat-i Dānishgāh-i Tihrān 

UZIV — Uchéniye zapiski Instituta vostokove- 
deniya Akademii Nauk SSSR, Moscow 

V., VV, — vek, veki (century, ‘centuries’) 

Volst. — Voprosi istorii I 

WZKM — Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes 

ZDMG — Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
lündischen Gesellschaft 

ZfA — Zeitschrift für Assyriologie 

ZIV — Zapiski Instituta vostokovedeniya Aka- 
demii Nauk SSSR 

ZKV — Zapiski kollegii vostokovedov pri Asiats- 
koy Muzeye Akademii Nauk, Leningrad 

ZVORAO -- Zapiski vostochnogo otdeleniya 
Russkogo arkheologicheskogo obshchestva 


œ — indicates that the work referred to has been 
lithographed or printed several times in India, 
in Iran or in other Oriental countries. 


(For a supplementary list of abbreviations, used only in the section on Persian Learned Literature, 


see p. 423, note 2) 
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GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION 


The spelling of Persian names, titles etc. in this work is based on a system of strict transliteration 
from the Arabic script. Geographic, ethnic and dynastic names, however, are usually given in a form 
which is current in English. 

In pronouncing the transliterated Persian words the following rules should be observed: 


I. á, T and à are long vowels approximately like the English vowels in barred, beat and booed; the 
ancient majhül vowels ë and ó (like English ai and oa in raid and road) have been disregarded as far 
as New Persian is concerned, with the exception of the section on Indo-Persian literature (pp. 711- 
734) | au and ay are diphthongs. 

2. zh = French j in jour. 

3. {=t | th and s= s | z, d and dh — z. 

4. gh and g (Arabic ghayn and gāf) constitute a single phoneme in modern Persian: a voiced or 
unvoiced uvular plosive sounding like German g in Tage | h= h, pronounced in all positions | kh = 
Scottish ch in loch. 

5.” and “(Arabic hamza and ‘ayn) represent a hiatus between two vowels or the lengthening of 
a preceding short vowel before a consonant; otherwise they are to be disregarded in pronuncia- 
tion. 


In the section on Ancient and Middle Iranian literature (pp. 1-67) some additional rules have been 
applied: 

I. 2 — 8. Short intermediate vowel approximately like English u in but | q =a nasalised vowel like 
French en | r (in Old Iranian and Old Indic) =a retroflected r used as a vowel. i 

2. $ (in Khotanese and Old Indic) = sh. 

3. th = English th in thing. 

4. h=ng. 


In the section on Tajik literature (pp. 483-605) a different system of transliteration has been adopted, 
based on the current orthography of the Tajik language. The following rules are only valid in that 
section: 

I. 0 (Persian d) and e are always long vowels | long 7 is exclusively used at the end of a word, the 
short i in that position marks the izofa (iddfat) | à =a labialised long vowel lower than u and higher 
than o | ë= yo (Persian yā) | i (in diphthongs) = y. 


GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION 


2. ‘=cyrillic + written both for etymological hamza and oun |” =cyrillic 5, the so-called alomati 
judoi, a punctuation point placed before ë, s (ya) and xo (yu): e.g. bisēr. 

3. gh and g are still separate phonemes in Tajik. 

This system has also been applied to names and titles belonging to the older periods of Tajik literature 
when the Arabic script was still in use: e.g. Badoe*-ul-vagoe* instead of Badāyi'wl-vagāyi". 


In Turkish words: | 

1. 1 (in the Latin alphabet of Turkey), i (in the Turkic languages of the Soviet Union) =an un- 
rounded intermediate vowel like Russian sı (here also transcribed as f). 

2. cf e= ch | s= sh. 

3. £ — y (with front vowels) or a very weakly pronounced guttural (with back vowels). 


L INTRODUCTION 


The literary history of recent times usually deals only with those realms where artistic 
creative force comes to the fore, above all poetry, belles-lettres and drama, and thus 
only turns its attention to works on learned subjects on those rare occasions when, from 
the point of view of cultural history, these have a special significance for the literary 
development of a nation. This is perfectly justifiable, because specialised literature 
dealing with single fields of knowledge, the output of which has latterly increased 
enormously, can but seldom stand up to judgement by artistic standards. The appli- 
cation of such a criterion is nevertheless unfounded when we are concerned with 
research into earlier periods of the literature of any nation, because on the one hand 
artistic gualities cannot be denied to a much larger number of learned scripts than 
is the case today, and on the other hand erudite literature was then much more 
important to the general cultural development of the nation concerned than it is now 
- technical development is not the same thing as culture. This is the aspect from which 
the learned literature of the Persians must also be seen. 

From the point of view of cultural history, Persian learned writing has a peculiar 
character in that it represents in fact only one component of Islamic erudition. In 
many ways the latter can be said to form a whole in which the linguistic media of 
expression, Arabic, Persian and Turkish, intermingle. Quite naturally too, the national 
characteristics of these three, ethnically different, peoples now and then predominate 
to a greater or less degree. | 

The beginnings of Islamic learned literature date from Umayyad times, but it only 
came into full lower during the first two centuries of the Abbasid age. At that time 
Arabic was its only medium of expression, and this language was also used by the 
Iranians, who contributed in no small measure to its development. It was not until 
the 4th/1oth century that, as a result of the political emancipation of the Iranians, 
their mother-tongue underwent a literary revival and this, as is testified by the earliest 
creations of poetry and scholarly prose, with a capacity for expression which cannot 
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be explained without the supposition of a link, barely detectable today, with Pahlavi 
literature and of a continuous use of Persian during this dark age. 

During the nine centuries here depicted, Persian learned literature passed through 
various momentous revolutions which deeply influenced its potential development 
as well as the individuality of its style. Being subject to political influences, it followed 
closely the general development of Islamic culture, which during this long period 
went through times of rise and fall and on which changing opinions and standards of 
taste, different methods of working and stylistic idioms all left their mark. All this 
can be observed in the relevant chapters dealing with separate branches of knowledge, 
and it would thus be superfluous to discuss it in detail here. 

Although Persian has not become an international language of scholars, and 
scholarly works in Persian never acquired the character and bulk of Arabic writings 
in the circle of Islamic culture, or of Latin in western Christendom, it has never- 
theless occupied a significant place in Islamic erudition and attained very large 
proportions. As a medium of expression the Persian language also traversed the 
borders of Persia; to the East it spread as far as India, to the north-east to Central 
Asia and in the west into the empire of the Seljugs of Asia Minor and the Ottoman 
empire. In the west it was a question of a Tenue short period, but in the east of 
many centuries. 

In this sketch it has of course only been possible to indicate the most important 
and most interesting phenomena in the development of the literature on various 
branches of learning.! For the close of my essay I have chosen approximately the 
year 1800. This I have done for a number of reasons, the main one being that the 
already mentioned gap between polite literature and specialised learned literature 
began to manifest itself in Persia too, if not in the 19th then certainly in the course of 
the first sixty years of the present century.? 


NOTES 


I. When some time ago I was requested by the publisher to write a summary of about 50 pages on 
Persian learned literature, I was quite unable to imagine how much space a relatively satisfactory 
description of this subject would encompass. When I began to work on the material assembled from 
catalogues, bibliographies, histories of literature and various edited works, the number of written 
pages took on such proportions under my hand that eventually from the compendium, that already 
covered some 200 pages, I was obliged to make a selection consisting of only about one quarter of the 
whole, for an extract would merely have given a list of authors and their works. Owing to the limited 
space at my disposal I moreover had to omit two complete chapters on "Theology and Theory of 
Mysticism’ and “Miscellaneous - Music, Weights and Measures, Warfare, Games, Superstitions, 
Magic, etc. etc.” respectively. Summaries of these two chapters have meanwhile been published in 
Czech (Dējiny perské a tddžickč literatury, 2nd ed., Prague 1963, 369—74 and 407-10). Even in the 
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footnotes I have been able to do no more than refer to other important works dealing with a particular 
subject and to draw attention to recent publications and editions not mentioned elsewhere. Even so I 
am by no means certain of not having overlooked other works of importance, the reason being that 
owing to the present circumstances it has not been possible to obtain much of the necessary literature 
in Prague, and private travel abroad for purposes of study is practically impossible. 

2. The first attempt to describe Persian learned literature was made about sixty years ago by Hermann 
Ethé in the final chapters of his New Persian Literature in the second volume of the Grundriss der 
Iranischen Philologie (abbr.: GIPh) (Strasbourg 1896-1904), 346-368. His work is still of value today, 
although it dealt disproportionately with the various fields of knowledge. Since then the subject has 
been included in an integral part of the more comprehensive treatises on Persian literature; or, alterna- 
tively, special works, mainly of a more bibliographical character, have been devoted to the separate 
sciences. Of the first category, the following have been of great value to me: E. G. Browne, A Literary 
History of Persia, 1-1V (Cambridge 1902-1924) (abbr.: LHP); A. J. Arberry, Classical Persian Litera- 
ture (London 1958) (abbr.: CPL); Dhabihu'llah Safa, Tarikh-i adabiyyāt dar Irán, 1-111 (Tehran 1332 
et seq.) (abbr.: Safa); Muhammad Taqi Bahar, Sabkshindsi, 1-111 (Tehran 1321 et seq.) (abbr.: SSH). 
E. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science (Baltimore 1927 et seq.) (abbr.: Sarton) offers rather 
less to the literary historian. C. A. Storey, Persian Literature, 1, 11/1 (London 1927-1958) (abbr.: PL), 
is a really excellent bibliographic aid. The volumes which have already appeared include the literature 
of the Koran, historiography and biography, mathematics, astronomy, as well as astrology and geog- 
raphy. Copious additions and amendments: 1, 1189-1355; II, IX-L. In view of the close connection 
with Arabic literature, C. Brockelmann’s Geschichte der Arabischen Litteratur, 2 volumes, Weimar- 
Berlin, 1898—1902 and three supplementary volumes, Leiden, 1937-1942 (Abbr.: GAL) is very in- 
formative. In addition, the relevant articles in the Encyclopaedia of Islam (Abbr.: ET) and in the Islam 
Ansiklopedisi (Abbr.: 14) should be considered. Of the catalogues of Persian manuscripts, those in 
Berlin (abbr.: Pertsch), London (British Museum, abbr.: Rieu; India Office, abbr.: 40), Oxford 
(Bodleian L., Additional Persian MSS, abbr.: Beeston), Paris (abbr.: Blochet), Vienna (abbr.: Flügel) 
and the catalogue of the collection of E. G, Browne (by R. A. Nicholson, abbr.: Browne Cat.) are of 
value. As far as the separate subjects are concerned, philology is dealt with in Jalalu'd-din Huma'i, 
*Dastür-i zabàn-i farsi’, Lughat-ndma, 40 (1337), 110-47; H. Blochman, “Contributions to Persian 
Lexicography’, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 37 (1868), 1-72 (abbr. ` Blochman); de Lagarde, 
Persische Studien (Góttingen 1884) (abbr.: Lagarde); C. Salemann, *Chronologisches Verzeichnis der 
Farhange’, Mélanges Asiatiques, 9 (1880-1888), 505-94 (abbr.: Salemann); further “Ali Munzavi, 
Farhangha-i “arabi ba-farsī (Tehran 1337) (abbr.: Munzavi), Sa‘id Nafisi, Qadimtarin kutub-i lughat 
dar bàn (Sharg 1310-11), 393-405 (abbr.: Nafisi), and Farhanghā-i fārsī, Lughat-nāma, 40 (Mugad- 
dima), 1337, 178-86; Shahriyar Naqavi, Farhangnavisi-i farsi dar Hind u Pakistán (Tehran 1341) (una- 
vailable to me). Important articles on the development of Persian historiography are the following: 
B. Spuler, “Die historische Literatur Persiens bis zum 13. Jahrhundert als Spiegel seiner geistigen 
Entwicklung’, Saeculum, 8 (1957), 267-84 (abbr.: Spuler) and “The Evolution of Persian Historiogra- 
phy', in Historians of the Middle East, by Lewis-Holt (London 1962), 126-37; Cl. Cahen, “The His- 
toriography of the Saljugid Period”, ibid., 59-78 (abbr.: Cahen); Ann K. S. Lambton, *Persian Bio- 
graphical Literature”, ibid., 141-51, and K. Jahn, “Study on supplementary Persian sources for the 
Mongol History of Iran', UAS, 23 (1963), 197-204. Sayyid 'Ali Ridà Nagavi's Tadhkiranavisi-i farsi 
dar Hind u Pakistan (Tehran 1343) brings a detailed specification of the tadhkiras written in India. 
Persian geographical literature is reviewed by I. Y. Krachkovskiy in ‘Arabskaya geograficheskaya 
literatura’, in Collected Works, xv (Moscow 1957), 514-46. M. Krause, Stambuler Handschriften 
islamischer Mathematiker (Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der Mathematik, Astronomie und 
Physik, Abt. B, 3) (1936), 437—532) is important on the exact sciences, Medical and pharmacological 
literature is indexed bibliographically in A. Fonahn, Zur Quellenkunde der persischen Medizin (Leipzig 
1910) (abbr.: Fonahn) and treated by E. Elgood, 4 Medical History of Persia and the Eastern Caliphate 
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from the Earliest Times until the Year A. D. 1932 (Cambridge 1951) (abbr.: Elgood), by M. Siddiqi, 
Studies in Arabic and Persian Medical Literature (Calcutta 1959), and Mahmüd Najmabadi, T@'rikh-i 
tibb dar Iran (Tehran 1341). — Some information on Persian learned books is to be found in the ex- 
tensive work adh-Dhari‘a ilā tasānif ash-Shi‘a (in Arabic) by Muhammad Muhsin Aga Buzurg at- 
Tihrānī (some of the volumes improved by “Ali Munzavi), 13 volumes up till now, Najaf 1355-1380/ 


1936-1962. The books are arranged alphabetically according to their titles, the last one being: Sharh 
gasīdat Ibn Sina al-‘Ayniya. 
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II. PHILOSOPHY 


In the Islamic world oflearning, the concept of philosophy cannot be precisely defined. 
On the one hand, following the pattern of the ancient Greeks, it embraces mathematics 
(riyadiyyat), natural sciences (fabi*iyyát) and even music (müsiqi), besides logic, psy- 
chology and metaphysics; on the other hand the metaphysical branch passes unnoticea- 
bly into theology, because the Islamic kalām played the same sort of róle asscholasticism 
in the Christian Middle Ages. According to their character the philosophical subjects 
are divided into two. groups: the theoretical (nazari), already mentioned, and the 
practical (aral), i.e. ethics and politics.” 

The purely theoretical disciplines are very rarely represented in the philosophical 
literature written in the Persian language, whereas the practical branch, ethics, 
occasionally associated with politics, has borne remarkable fruit. The causes of this 
phenomenon are not difficult to fathom. During the period when scientific works 
were first written in Persian, the full flowering of Islamic philosophy was already over. 
The writings of the great Aristotelians of the Islamic countries were therefore com- 
posed in Arabic. Even their last representative of any significance in the east, Avicenna, 
although of Persian origin, wrote very little in Persian. In later times theoretical 
philosophy was confined almost entirely to logic: compendious works on this subject 
were very important for the formal education of students of dogmatics and law at the 
madrasas. Because these studies were among the last into which the Persian language 
penetrated, it was easier for theologists and jurists to study dialectics also in Arabic 
and to make use of the compendia written in Arabic, including those by Persians. 
Occasionally one also finds a Persian commentary or a concise extract of such a work. 
The only notable books on logic written in Persian were the small Risdla dar manfiq, 
‘Treatise on Logic’, by Ibn Sina (d.428/1037)? and the more detailed Asdsu’l-iqtibds 
dar ‘ilm-i mantiq, “The Basis of Acquiring the Science of Logic’, by the polymath 
Nasiru'd-din Tūsī (d.672/12749, who also wrote a book, originally in Persian, on 
metaphysics called Fusūl, “Chapters”. Another rather voluminous work is the Tabsira, ` 
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*Demonstration', which, among other Arabic and Persian treatises on Logic, was 
written by “Umar b. Sahlan Savi (Sāvajī), who lived in the 6th/12th century.” The 
Risāla-i nafs, ‘Treatise on the Soul’, by Ibn Sina deals with psychology, the Persian 
adaptation being attributed to the author himself. Furthermore there are old transla- 
tions of his writings on logic, psychology and metaphysics. 

Three distinct types of works devoted to practical philosophy can be distinguished. 
First, those on ethics in general; second, those concerned with politics, i.e. works in 
the manner of *mirrors of princes', designed to present the latter with a picture of the 
ideal ruler and his officials; and finally, works which unite both types. 

The earliest of the general works on ethics, and at the same time one of the best 
examples of this type of Islamic writing, is the Akhldg-i Nāsirī, "The Ethics of Nasir, 
which Nagiru'd-din Tūsī wrote for Nasiru’d-din “Abdu'r-Rahim b. Abi-Mansir, the 
governor of the two last Grand Masters of the Assassins in Kūhistān.” The second 
of the three well-known Persian works on general ethics is Lavāmi'wL-ishrāg fi makári- 
mi'l-akhláq, ‘Rays of Light on Distinguished Character Traits’, usually called AkAláq-i 
Jalālī, “The Ethics of Jalal’, after its author, Jalālu'd-dīn Muhammad b. As‘ad 
as-Siddigi ad-Dauvani (d. 908/1502-3). His work, dedicated to the Aqqoyunlu Sultan 
Uzun Hasan, is strongly influenced by the Akhlāg-i Nāsirī. The last of the three is the 
Akhlag-i Muhsini, “The Ethics of Muhsin’, by Husayn b. ‘Ali Va‘iz Kashifi (d. 910/ 
1504-5). This is called after Abu’l-Muhsin, one of the sons of the Timurid Husayn-i 
Bāygarā, and in forty chapters deals with the various excellent qualities and virtues 
of Man.” Later on several other works of similar content appeared, inspired mainly 
by the Akhlāg-i Muhsini. l 

Interest in ethics for princes goes back to pre-Islamic times in Iran. The earliest 
works of this type are associated with this tradition and contain, for the most part, 
the sayings of ancient Persian kings renowned for their wisdom, the Greek philos- 
ophers, and the Prophets. Their origin is surrounded by fantastic, highly suspect 
legend. This type of concoction does not seem ever to have lost its power of attraction, 
for several new editions of such ostensibly ancient works appeared in India in the 
rith/r7th century.” Among the works written originally in Persian, there are three 
particularly famous ‘Mirrors for Princes’ dating from the sth/rrth century. One of 
these, under the title at-Tibrw’l-masbik fi nasihatil-mulük, “Gold poured into a Mould 
for the Sincere Exhortation of Kings', was written by the renowned theologian Abü- 
Hāmid al-Ghazàli (d. 505/1111). Several manuscripts of this Persian work have 
survived; there are however many more of its Arabic translation in existence.!! The 
second, the Odbūs-nāūma, ‘Book of Qabiis’, a manual on ethics for princes, was 
written in the second half of the 5th/11th century for the edification of his son 
Gīlānshāh by Kaykà'üs b. Iskandar, the grandson of the famous poet Shamsv'l- 
ma'ālī Qabüs b. Vushmgir, who was murdered in the year 403/1012. In it the author 
lays down a series of extremely interesting observations, illustrated by examples from 
the lives of historical personages, on the way of life and duties of rulers and their 
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officials and courtiers, and gives a revealing insight into the disposition and methods 
of the ruling circles, and particularly into the state of culture at that time.12 The third 
work, the Siyāsat-nāma, "The Book of Government”, alternatively known as the 
SiyarwI-mulik, "The Qualities of Kings’, is supposed to be the result of a competition 
proclaimed by Malikshāh and won by the author, Malikhshah's minister Nizàmu'l- 
mulk (d. 485/1092). This book, entirely devoted to the art of ruling a great kingdom, 
contains much historical information and many anecdotes, as well as descriptions of 
happenings taken from the author's own life, and is written in a lucid, simple style. 
Only after the murder of the vizier was it finally edited by Muhammad Maghribi, the 
copyist of the court chancellery (ndsikh), who himself added several chapters.!3 Of a 
different type is the Chahár magāla, “The Four Discourses’, by the poet Nizàmi ` 
*Arüdi, which was written between 550-1/1155-6. He EECH disregards the 
ruler and devotes his attention to the four classes of advisers most necessary to the 
latter: ministers, poets, astrologers and. doctors, giving his opinion on ten eminent 
representatives of each of these professions. This work contains much biographical, 
cultural and historical material.“ The content of the Dhakhiratu’l-mulik, "The Pro- 
vision of Kings', is built on a far wider basis and was written by the wandering 
dervish and Holy One of Kashmir, Sayyid “Ali b. Shihabu’d-din al-Hamadānī (d. 
786/1385).15 In the year 813/1411 Jalàlwd-din Zakariyyā* b. Muhammad al-Oāyinī 
wrote a book of ethics for kings for the son of Timür, Sultan Shahrukh, based on the 
commandments of the Koran and on the Tradition, called Nas@ih-i Shahrukhi, ‘Sincere 
Counsels for Shahrukh”.16 Of similar content and written in a strongly orthodox 
spirit is the Su/ūkwl-mulūk, “The Behaviour of Kings’, by the historian Fadlu'llah b. 
Rūzbihān Khunji Isfahānī.'” It was composed at the command of “Ubaydu'llah, the 
nephew of Muhammad ash-Shaybānī.'* For the Sultan Bābur, or rather for his son 
Humāyūn, Ikhtiyār al-Husayni wrote his Akhlāg-i Humāyūn, “The Ethics of Humayin’, 
in 912/1506-7, which was a book on ethics for kings based on ancient Arabic writings. 
Another book of advice for princes, the Tuhfa-i Outbshāhī, “A Present for Qutbshah’, 
appeared in India in the 11th/17th century. It was written by “Ali b. Tayfür al-Bistāmī, 
who dedicated it to the Outbshāh Sultan ‘Abdullah. As a curiosity, though never- 
theless characteristic of religious conditions at that time, may be regarded a work 
called Adab-i saltanat, “The Morals of the Sultanate’, written in 1609 by Jeróme 
Xavier S.J. (d. 1617), the grandson of the sister of St. Francis Xavier and Archbishop- 
Coadjutor of Cranganore, which was dedicated to the Emperor Jahangir.” Apart 
from general ethical writings and advice to princes, works of a miscellaneous character 
combining both types appeared particularly in India. An example might be Mav'iza-i 
Jahāngīrī, ‘Admonition for Jahangir’, which Muhammad Bagir wrote in 1021/ 1612-3 
for the same Jahāngīr.*? — 

A good deal of moral exhortation is contained in many biographies, as also in 
collections of stories in the manner of Sa‘di’s Gulistān. This will be discussed in the 
chapters on biography and belles-lettres. 
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(Including the Theory of Style and Epistolography) 


It is indeed remarkable that although it was the Persian Sībavayhi who created the 
Arabic system of grammar and that later on important works on this subject flowed 
from the pens of learned men of Persian origin, the Iranians left the field of the gram- 
matical treatment of their own language almost untouched. It cannot of course be 
denied that the extremely simple grammatical structure of Persian contributed to this 
and that an impressive system could not be developed on the basis of Aristotelian. 
dialectics, as was possible in Arabic, and that it was just these facts that forced Persian 
philologists to turn their attention to other branches of their subject, namely to 
lexicography, the theory of style, poetics and epistolography, which they studied far 
more zealously than did the Arabs. In the preface or epilogue to their dictionaries the 
philologists thus usually found an opportunity to deal shortly with the grammatical 
rules of Persian, the arrangement of which is certainly very confused and the con- 
ception often seemingly very odd, and this they apparently considered to be sufficient. 

Independent works on grammar are limited to small treatises of a few pages on 
single grammatical problems, and here too the lexical tendency is more evident. It is 
only in the second half of the r2th/r8th century that a Persian grammar appears, viz. 
the Mizan-i farsi, “The Scales of Persian’, by Jamalu'd-din Husayn b. Nūrv'llāh 
al-Mar‘ashi ash-Shushtari! and the Qavd‘id-i farsi, ‘The Rules of Persian’, by Raushan. 
«Alī Ansari of Jaunpür (d. 1225/1810).* In the same way, grammars of foreign languages 
written. in Persian are also comparatively rare. Even for Arabic there are only 
very small summaries, such as the much used Sarf-i Mir, ‘Mir’s Inflection’, by Mir 
Sayyid Sharif Jurjānī (d. 816/1413-4) or the Zubdatu's-sarf, "The Cream of Inflec- 
tion’, by Zahir b. Mahmüd al-"Alavī.* The Mabanii-lughat, “The Foundations of 
Language’, an Eastern Turkish grammar book written by Mahdi Khan Astarābādī in 
the 12th/18th century is worth mentioning.” 

As regards lexicography, little was produced actually on Persian soil; the many 
valuable dictionaries that do exist originated in India. In earlier times the compilation 
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of dictionaries seems to have been mainly dear to the hearts of poets. The oldest 
known dictionary, at least by name, was one compiled by the poet Abü-Hafs Sughdī, 
who lived most probably in the 3rd/oth century.* This was not an extensive work 
but was still accessible to Indian philologists in the 11th/17th century. The only 
dictionary to have survived is the Lughat-i Furs, "Dictionary of the Persians', by 
Asadī.” An imitation of the Arabic dictionary by al-Jauhari called Sihahw/-Furs, 
*Correct Expressions of the Persians', was compiled in 728/1327-8 by Shamsu'd-din 
Muhammad b. Fakhru'd-din Hindūshāh Nakhjuvàni, known as Shams-i Munshi, who 
was later secretary to the Jala'irid Sultan Shaykh Uvays.* The last dictionary compiled 
in Persia, and at the same time the most important of all, is the Majma‘w'l-Furs, 
“Collection of the Words of the Persians”, usually known as Farhang-i Surūrī, “Diction- 
ary of Surūrī”, after the pseudonym of the author Muhammad Qasim b. Hajji Mu- 
hammad of Kashan. Surüri, the son of a shoemaker, displayed a phenomenal memory 
and was said to know by heart over 30,000 verses. After a long study of Persian 
literature, he chose sixty prominent works on different subjects and codified their 
vocabulary, from which he segregated the common Persian words as well as all the 
Arabic words. The first edition, in 1008/1599—1600, was dedicated to “Abbas the Great. 
When later the Farhang-i Jahāngīrī fell into his hands, he produced a second edition 
(in 1038/1628-9), which included many more words and definitions. The importance 
of Surüri's work lies in its containing the Iranian pronunciation of Persian, which 
shows certain deviations from that used in India and Turkestan.? 

"At an advanced age Surüri himself went to India, which henceforth ieradas the 
home of Persian lexicography. This was promoted in particular by the Indian Timu- 
rids, and the number of dictionaries produced in that country is so considerable that 
we can here only mention the most important. Before the Timurids came to power 
in India, four dictionaries appeared there, written in the course of the 9th/ I5th and 
the first half of the roth/16th century. The earliest of these is the Adátwl-fudala', “The 
Tool of the Excellent', by Qàdi Khan Badr Muhammad Dihlavi, known as Dharval, 
who was living in Dhār, the capital of the Mālvā line of the Ghurid dynasty, at the 
beginning of the 9th/15th century. It is a book of modest proportions, in the first part 
describing individual words and in the second their usage, all taken from classical 
poetry but without quotations.!? About twice as large is the Sharaf-nama-i Ibrahimi, 
‘Ibrahim’s Book of Honour’, also called Sharaf-nāma-i Ahmad-i Munayri, “Ahmad 
Munayri's Book of Honour’, compiled by Ibrahim Qivàm Fārūgj in the second half 
of the 9th/15th century. This dictionary gives quotations from the poets from Fir- 
dausi to Hafiz and also from the works of the author.“ The Tuhfatw’s-sa‘adat, ‘Gift 
of Happiness’, by Mahmüd b. Shaykh Diya’u’d-din Muhammad which was completed 
in 916/1510 during the reign of Sikandar Lēdī, contains no quotations. In two volumes 
it records the simple words (mufradāt) and then the compound words and modes of 
speech (murakkabdt).!? The fourth of these dictionaries is the Mwayyidw'l-fudal@ , The 
Helper of the Excellent Ones’, by Shaykh Muhammad b. Shaykh Lad from Dihli, 
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probably compiled in 925/1519. It cites separately words of Persian, Arabic and 
Turkish origin and ends with a short grammar of the Persian language.!? The emperor 
Akbar seems to have taken a particularly lively interest in the work of compiling 
dictionaries. Jamalwd-din Husayn Injü, a member of an old Shirazian Sayyid family, 
came to Akbar's court from Persia and held high offices in his new homeland, He had 
studied Persian poetry since his youth and for thirty years had collected its vocabulary 
from original texts as well as from dictionaries already in existence. In the year 
1005/1596-7 he was commissioned by Akbar to collate all this material in a dictionary. 
He had not yet finished the work when the emperor died and only in 1032/1623, after 
frequent revision, did he hand over a finished copy to the latter's successor Jahangir, 
after whom the work was named the Farhang-i Jahángiri, “Jahangir's Dictionary. 
The introduction contains an essay on the Persian language and its dialects, a summary 
of the grammar and a list of forty-four more ancient dictionaries which he had used 
in his work. He records all the words of Persian origin and illustrates their meanings 
by a large number of verses. Two more very important lexicons appeared in the 
middle of the 11th/17th century. The first is the much-used Burhdn-i gāti', ‘The 
Decisive Argument’, by Muhammad Husayn b. Khalaf Tabrizi, produced in 1062/1652 
and dedicated to Qutbshàh *Abdu'llàh of Gulkunda. The author's aim in this book 
was to produce a practical dictionary based mainly on the Farhang-i Jahāngīrī, but 
without quotations, and in this he was successful, in view of the favour his book has 
enjoyed ever since.15 The second. one, completed in 1064/1654, is the equally well- 
known Farhang-i Rashidi, by ‘Abdu’r-Rashid b. ‘Abdu’l-Ghafir al-Husayni at- 
Tattavi, who belonged to a Sayyid family from Medina and is numbered among the 
great scholars of India. The author says in the Preface, which also offers a short 
summary of the grammar, that his intention was to produce a new edition of the two 
older dictionaries, the Farhang-i Jahángiri and the Farhang-i Surüri, in which he 
discarded the superfluous verses and non-Persian words and on the other hand tried 
to give more precise definitions of the words. His work constitutes the first essay of a 
critical nature in Persian philology.!* From the beginning of the 12th/18th century 
onwards Persian lexicography in India took a new turn. Whereas hitherto the authors 
of dictionaries had always turned their attention exclusively to classical literature 
and the ancient poets (al-mutagaddimin), now later, post-classical poetry (al-muta- 
"akhkhirün), composed in the period that started with the year of Jami's death, was 
included. Both trends are united in the two complementary dictionaries written by the 
well-known poet Siráju'd-din “Ali Khan, who used the pseudonym Ārzū (d. 1169/ 
1756). On the one hand there is the Sirājwl-lughāt, “The Lamp of Words', a kind of 
critique, copiously illustrated by quotations, of the Burhdn-i gáfi* - the serious use of 
which is inconceivable without the Siraj - in which moreover various items have been 
corrected in accordance with the Farhang-i Rashīdī. This is the last dictionary pro- 
duced on Indian soil, and entirely devoted to the ancient language, that is worthy 
of consideration. His second work, in verse, the Chirdgh-i hidāyat, “The Torch of 
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Leadership', deals with those words and turns of speech used by the more recent 
poets that had not already been dealt with in the earlier dictionaries.!” Several decades 
later came the Bahār-i ‘Ajam, “The Springtime of the Persians’, by a pupil of “Ali 
Khan Arzū, the Indian Ray Tékchand, whose pen-name was Bahar. He started it in 
the middle of the 12th/18th century and revised it many times up to the year of his 
death. It is an enormous dictionary, dealing equally with ancient and more recent 
words and phrases.!* 

Special glossaries relating to well-known works were very popular, such as those 
to Firdausi’s Shah-nama, Jalalu’d-din Rümi's Mathnavi, Sa‘di’s Gulistan and others, 
and as regards prose-works mainly to the History of Vassàf, as well as indexes to 
specialised works on certain branches of knowledge. 

The large number of Arabic-Persian dictionaries is not surprising when we consider 
the importance acquired by Arabic in the whole cultural life of the Moslem Persians. 
In the 5th/11th century the historian Abu’l-Fadl Bayhagī, among others, had already 
compiled an Arabic-Persian vocabulary. The Mugaddimatwl-adab, “Introduction 
to Literature’, by Abul-Qàsim Mahmüd b. ‘Umar az-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1143), 
dedicated to the Khvārizmshāh Atsiz, dates from the 6th/12th century. Better 
known was the as-Surāh mina's-Siháh, ‘Clarity from Correct Words’, by Abwl-Fadl 
Muhammad b. “Umar, known as Jamalu'l-Qurashi, about whom nothing more is 
known than that he came from Transoxania. This is an extract from the famous 
Arabic dictionary as-Sihah fPl-lugha by al-Jauharī, with the addition of Persian equiva- 
lents, and was completed in 681/1282—3.?! During the first half of the 7th/13th century 
Abi-Nasr Farāhī compiled the Nisabws-sibyan, “The Capital Stock for Children’, 
an Arabic-Persian vocabulary in verse for use in schools.?? In India the Muntakha- 
bwl-lughāt-i Shāhjahānī, Shahjahan's Selection of Words’, was the one most commonly 
used and was written by ‘Abdu’r-Rashid at-Tattavi, already mentioned above, in the 
year 1046/1636. It is commonly called the Rashidi-i “arabi, as opposed to the Rashidi-i 
parsi.3 The Tarjumānw!l-Our*ān, “The Interpreter of the Koran’, by Abü-'Abdu'llah 
al-Husayn b. ‘Ali Zauzani (d. 486/1093), the well-known interpreter of the Mu'allagāt, 
and another of the same name by “Ali b. Muhammad (Mir Sayyid Sharif) Jurjani (d. 
816/1413) are special glossaries to the Koran.” Mahdi Khan compiled an Eastern 
Turkish-Persian dictionary called Sanglakh, ‘Stony Place”. 

As we have already noted, a great deal of attention has been devoted since the 
earliest times to the theory of poetry, versification and rhyme. Two books on the 
subject which have not survived were already being referred to in the 4th/roth century. 
At the beginning of the sth/11th century the poet Abu'l-Hasan “Ali Bahrāmī, pane- 
gyrist of Sabuktagin and Mahmüd, wrote the Khujasta-ndma, “The Book of Hap- 
piness’**, which has since been lost, further between 481—507/1088-1114 Muhammad 
b. “Umar Rādūyānī wrote the Tarjumānw'l-balāgha, "The Interpreter of Eloquence’, 
which has been preserved and was until recently usually ascribed to the poet Far- 
rukhi.?” The aim of Rashidu'd-din Vatvat, a poet writing in both Persian and Arabic 
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during the second half of the 6th/r2th century, was to correct the shortcomings 
of this script. His Hadā'igw's-siķr, "The Gardens of Magic’, is a standard work on 
Persian versification, rhyming and the beauties, or flaws, of the poems”, a new edition 
having been undertaken in the second half of the 8th/14th century by Sharafu'd-din 
Hasan Rami for the Jal@irid Sulian Shaykh Uvays and called Hagd@iqu’l-had@ iq, 
“The Truths of the Gardens'.?? Even earlier, in the first half of the 7th/13th century, 
Shamsu'd-din Muhammad b. Qays ar-Rāzī wrote a treatise on poetry in Arabic, 
which he also produced in Persian under the title a/-Mutjam fi ma'áyir ash'àr?l-* Ajam, 
“Enlightening Book on the Tests of Persian Poetry', at the request of the scholars of 
Shiraz. Nasiru’d-din Tūsī is also supposed to have written a Mi'yárwl-ash'ár, 
‘Touchstone of Poems'.? In 745/1344 Shamsu'd-din Muhammad b. Sa‘id-i Fakhr 
Isfahānī, known briefly as Shams-i Fakhri, wrote the Mi'yār-i Jamālī, "The Touch- 
stone of Jamal’, which he presented to the illustrious Jamalu’d-din Shaykh Abū- 
Ishaq Īnjū. It is divided into four parts: the first three deal with poetry and prosody 
while the fourth, by contrast, is a glossary of rare and archaic words with quotations 
from the poets.3 At the beginning of the 9th/15th century Vahid Tabrizi wrote two * 
treatises on versification, rhyme and poetics for his nephew $afī'v*d-dīn. The first bears 
the name of Miftdhw'l-bad@i‘, ‘The Key of Wonders’, and the second Jam'-i mukhtagar, 
“Short Summary'.?? During the second half of the 9th/15th century the poet Jami 
wrote two treatises on our theme.*4 At about the same time, 896/1491, Maulana 
Sayfi. ‘Aridi produced the "Arūģ-i Sayfi, “Sayfi's Versification” 3, and Husayn. Va‘iz 
Kashifi the Bad@iw'l-afkar fi san@iPl-ashd4r, “The Wonders of Thoughts on the 
Arts of Poems', which dealt with tropes and figures of speech as well as poetic tricks 
and faults made in the latter.” There are many theoretical treatises on the composition 
and solution of riddles (mu‘ammd) and logogriphs (lughz). Four such works were 
written by Jami*’, and a most highly valued book, Risāla fil-mu*ammá, ‘Treatise on 
Riddles”, was compiled by the famous riddle-maker Muhammad Husayn al-Husayni (d. 
904/1499) and later attracted many commentators, 

From the earliest times the Persians have taken great pains with the composition 
of letters and official documents, which were written with the same artistry as so many 
a piece of learned prose. Their drafting thus became an object of profound study and 
scholarly treatment. Works on Insha@, or epistolography, are of two types, as were 
also their prototypes written in Arabic: one being more of a theoretical introduction 
to good style and the other an actual guide to letter-writing, containing collections 
of sample letters and deeds; but it is hard to define the exact boundary between the 
two groups. The samples were either written by the authors themselves merely as 
models, or, as happened most frequently, were actual letters and official papers 
written by good stylists, so that these collections have an undeniable value, both as 
literary documents and as sources of historical information. Of special interest are 
the collections of letters written by certain outstanding personages. | 

The earliest work of this sort - one which has not been preserved - is probably the 
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Zīnatv'l-kuttāb, "The Ornament of Writers’, written by the historian of the Ghaznavid 
period, Abv'l-Faģl al-Bayhagī (d. 470/1077).? We possess two extremely important 
collections of letters and documents from the 6th/12th century. One is the “Atabatwi- 
kataba, “The Writers” Threshold', by Muntajabu'd-din Badi" al-Kātib al-Juvaynī, who 
was Munshi to the Seljug Sultan Sanjar and director of his chancellery.*? The second 
is the at-Tavassul ila't-tarassul, ‘Introduction to the Art of Letter-Writing’, containing 
documents dating from the years 578-9/1182-4 and composed by Bahā'u'd-dīn 
Muhammad al-Baghdadi.*! Of a different kind are old collections of letters by pro- 
minent people such as al-Ghazali*, Nagīru*d-dīn Tüsi* and the vizier Rashidu’d- 
din. The Ijaz-i Khusravi, “The Miracle of Khusrau', written in 719/1319 by the 
Indian poet Amir Khusrau, is more concerned with theory, and among other official 
and private letters it also contains some by the author.*5 In the middle of the 8th/14th 
century Muhammad b. Hindüshàh Nakhjuvānī, who has already been mentioned, 
wrote the Dastūrwl-kātib fī ta*yinil-marátib, "A Canon for the Clerk on the Ap- 
pointing of Ranks'. This collection offers basic instruction on state and cultural 
relations in the time of the Mongols, containing as it does a very varied selection 
from letters of different social classes and official documents of all kinds.*€ From the 
gth/15th century onwards the stream of sample collections begins to flow in abundance 
though among these the number of predominantly theoretical works written intention- 
ally as such is slight. We have many more works on Inshà in Iran dating from Timurid. 
times, There are the collections of the historians Sharafu’d-din “Ali Yazdi*",Mu'inw'd- 
din Isfizári^* and of the poet Jàmi.*? Husayn Vā'iz Kashifi edited two books of this 
type at the beginning of the 1oth/16th century.® At the same time there appeared the 
Sharaf-nāma, “The Book of Honour, by *Abdu'llàh b. Muhammad Marvārīd, a 
collection of official papers of particular importance as a source of historical infor- 
mation®, and the Nama-indmi, ‘The Renowned Book’, by the historian Khvandamir™, 
which bears rather the character of a guide to letter-writing.9? A few years later came 
the Badi‘wl-insha, “The Wonderful Art of Letter-Writing’, by the Munshi of the 
Emperor Humāyūn, Maulana Yüsufi, which enjoyed great popularity.* A valuable 
collection of letters and documents, drafted on behalf of the emperor and addressed 
to various dignitaries by the famous minister and historiographer of Akbar, Abu'l- 
Fadl:Allámi55, was made by his nephew ‘Abdu’s-Samad after the latter’s assassination 
and published in 1015/1606—7 under the title Mukātabāt-i “Allami, “Allami's Corre- 
spondence'.*% The Insh@-i Harkarn, *Harkarn's Art of Letter-Writing’, written by Har- 
karn b. Mathurādā Kanbū of Multan, originated about the same time and became a 
formal book of instruction on letter-writing in India." We havea great many similar col- 
lections from the time of ‘Alamgir. Among the collections originating in Iran in the 
11th/17th century, there are two of particular importance from the time of ‘Abbas II. 
One is by the poet and historian Tahir Vahid Qazvini*?, the other by Abu'l-Qàsim 
Haydar Īvāghlī*?, who was executed in the year 1075/1664-5. The best known col- 
lection of the 12th/18th century is that of Mahdi Khan.” 
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IV. HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Though practised to but a modest extent until the Mongol invasion, historiography 
has since then become the most exuberant branch of Persian learned literature. The 
number of historical works is uncommonly large, and even though a high percentage 
of them are inferior as sources of objective information, there still remain a great 
number that offer considerable profit to the historian. 

Persian historiography developed from the Arabic and during the early years of 
Islamic learning also made use of the Arabic language. Thus historians of Persian 
origin, writing in Arabic — at-Tabari, Abū-Hanīfa ad-Dinavari, Hamza al-Isfahani to 
name only a few - though they were in no way inferior to the native Arab writers, 
found very little stimulus for their work at home. They were on the contrary obliged 
to apply the specific method handed down by Islamic tradition, and only in later 
times, when the Persian language and mentality had won their position in literature, 
was Persian historiography able to a certain extent to pursue its own course. 

As far as the contents are concerned, this very rich branch of literature can be 
divided into three groups. The first embraces the histories of the world, usually start- 
ing with the creation of the world and subsequently describing general history, above 
all of the Islamic countries. Of these works sometimes only the last part is of any value 
to historians. In this category there exist lengthy works running to many volumes as 
well as some very concise summaries. Of far greater importance are the monographs, 
which are sometimes devoted to certain periods of time, to dynasties or to single 
historical figures, and sometimes deal with the history of certain countries or cities. 
The dividing-line between the last two groups cannot of course be drawn exactly, as 
will subseguently be seen when we consider this division into three groups. In the 
majority of historical works there is a great deal of biographical material; this is 
particularly so. in the first and third groups, where extensive sections are frequently 
to be found on the life history of prominent persons, poets, scholars and saints of 
different eras or countries. 
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As with most of the other narrative types of Persian learned literature, we find, in 
respect of the outward form of the histories, works in the simple, strictly objective 
style of the old Arabic histories standing next to books in which artificiality is carried 
to its extremes and rhetoric stretched to its uttermost limits. This mode of writing 
developed gradually from the 7th/13th century and has remained very popular ever 
since. The poetic treatment of historical material started at about the same time and 
reached its peak in the 10th/16th century. 

The most outstanding work in the first group is also the earliest and best known 
history in the Persian language. It is the abridged translation of the Arabic chronicle 
by at-Tabarī, which was made in the middle of the 4th/1oth century by Abü-'Ali 
Muhammad b. Muhammad Bal'ami, vizier to the Samanid Prince Mansür I b. Nuh, 
at the latter’s command. This translation possesses great significance both as a cultural 
and philological document as it is one of the oldest prose works in New Persian.! 
About a hundred years later an original text appeared entitled Zaynwi-akhbdr, “The 
Adorning of History, dedicated by “Abdwl-Hayy b. ad-Dahhak Gardizi to the 
Ghaznavid Sultan ‘Abdu’r-Rashid b. Mahmūd. It is a short but very valuable general 
history describing the mythology of ancient Iran, the life of Muhammad and the 
history of the Islamic countries with particular reference to Iran up to the year 
432/1041.? Minhāj b. Siraj Muhammad Jüzjani, who held various offices first in the 
service of the Ghurid Sultāns and later, after the Mongol invasion, of the Mamlūk 
Sultāns of Dihlī, wrote a larger general history during the middle of the 7th/13th 
century. His Yubagāt-i Nāsirī, “The Generations of Nasir’, called after the Sultan 
Nasiru'd-din Mahmid Shah, deals in 23 chapters (tabagdt) with the patriarchs and 
prophets, the caliphs, the ancient kings of Persia and southern Arabia, the various 
Moslem dynasties in Iran and India, it ends with a description of the disaster which 
the Mongol invasion brought upon Islam.* 

Thus we enter the Mongol period of Iran. After the terrible wounds inflicted on 
Tran by the ravaging hordes of Chingiz-Khan, to some extent healed by his successor 
Hulagu, a new epoch of Persian historical writing set in with a new quality of style. 
This is less noticeable in the general works of history than in the specialised books, 
which will be dealt with later. The Jāmi'wt-tavārīkh, “Collector of Chronicles’, one of 
the most important works of the Mongol times, is nevertheless written in a simple 
fashion. The career of the author, Rashidu'd-din Fadlu'lláàh Tabib, who was first 
personal physician to the Īlkhān Abaqa and ended his life on the gallows, after having 
been deposed as vizier in 718/1318, belongs more to political than to literary history.“ 
His comprehensive history of the world, which must be regarded as one of the most 
important accomplishments of oriental chronicling, was originally divided into three 
parts, but of the third part (“Geography”) no manuscript is known. The first contains 
priceless information about the Turkish and Mongolian races, the history of Chingiz- 
Khan, his predecessors and successors, particularly of the Persian Īlkhāns up to 
Ghāzān; the second part, following the contemporary example of Islamic world 
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chronicles, gives the histories of the patriarchs, prophets and kings of ancient Iran, 
the life of Muhammad and the history of the caliphs and dynasties that ruled until 
the Mongol invasion. In addition he included the history of the Chinese, the Jews, 
the Franks and Indians, with a long section on Buddha.5 Of the seven extant shorter 
histories of the world dating from the time of the Tlkhàns and the disintegration of 
their empire, the Ta*rikh-i guzida, “Selected History’, has met with particular approval 
and been widely circulated. The author, Hamdu'llàh Mustaufi Qazvini, completed 
this work in 730/1329-30.9 

Extensive world histories came into being during the reign of Tamerlane's succes- 
sors. The first is the Majmawt-tavdrikh, ‘Compendium of History’, by “Abdwllah 
b. Lutfu'llah b. ‘Abdu’r-Rashid Bihdādīnī (d. 833/1430), who was better known as 
Hafiz-i Abrü. Even before the publication of this history of the world, the author was 
commissioned by Shāhrukh, the son of Timür, whose court historian he was, to 
produce a comprehensive historical work, a sort of historical library, the main com- 
ponents of which were to be the three most famous works of Persian historical 
literature, namely the translation of at-Tabari by Bal‘ami, the Jāmi'wt-tavārīkh of 
Rashidwd-din and the Zafar-nāma by Nizamu'd-din Shami.’ The portions linking 
up these three works, as well as the additions bringing it up to the year 819/1416, were 
written by Hafiz-i Abrü. This work, the Majmii‘a, ‘Collected Work’, was the out- 
come of the plan and Hāfiz-i Abrü's additions are often very important as sources. 
The above-mentioned Majma‘wt-tavarikh is divided into four voluminous Arbā”* 
(‘quarters’); of them the first is devoted to the pre-Islamic prophets, the legends and 
Stories of ancient Iran up to the Arab conquest; the second deals with the life of 
Muhammad and the history of the Caliphate until the year 656/1258; the third 
describes the history of Iran during the Seljug and Mongol periods. The fourth book, 
which has the independent title Zubdatw t-tavdrikh-i Bāysunghurī, “Baysunghur's Cream 
of History', because it was dedicated to Prince Bāysunghur, the son of Shāhrukh, is 
divided into two parts. The first is in fact a partially amended or supplemented copy 
of the Zafar-náma by Shami, to which copies of certain parts of the Majmūta were 
added, dealing with the history of Iran during the lifetime of Timür (736-807/1336- 
1405). All this material is divided up chronologically into separate years. The second 
part describes the reign of Sháhrukh until the year 830/1427 and forms the third and 
largest edition of the same material, the first of which (up to 576/1413) exists sepa- 
rately, while the second is really the last part of the Majmū'a*, From the time of 
Shahrukh we still have several smaller world chronicles, the closing sections of which 
are valuable as sources. To these belong the chronicle of Mu‘inu’d-din Natanzi, the 
second edition of which was dedicated to Shahrukh in the year 816/1413?, the T@rikh-i 
khayrát, “History of God's Gifts’, by Muhammad b. Fadlu'llàh Misavi!”, the T@rikh-i 
anbiy@ va*l-mulūk, “History of the Prophets and Kings’, by Ja‘fari b. Muhammad 
al-Husayni™ and the Jamiwt-tavdrikh-i Hasani, “Hasan's Compendium of History’, 
by Hasan b. Shihábu'd-din Yazdī'*, which was dedicated to prince Ghiyathu'd-din 
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Abu'l-Muzaffar Muhammad b. Bāysunghur. The Mujmal-i Fasihi, “Fasihi's Sum- 
mary, by Fasihu'd-din Ahmad b. Muhammad Khvāfī, is a historical vademecum 
which gives in short sketches the most important historical and biographical dates 
from Adam until the year 845/1441-2.13 

After the brilliant period under Sháhrukh, Herat again developed into an important 
literary centre towards the end of the rule of the Timurids in Iran, when in the year 
873/1469 it was seized by Sultan Husayn-i Bāygarā, among whose associates was the 
learned poet Amir ‘Alishir Nava’l. This period and the protection of “Alishir gave 
Persian historical literature two comprehensive world histories, which in the succeed- 
ing ages outshone all earlier works of this kind and became almost the only sources 
of information for the Iranians between the 11th/17th and 13th/19th centuries about 
the history of their country. These two chronicles were the Raudatws-saf@, “The 
Garden of Purity, by Muhammad b. Khāvandshāh, best known as Mīrkhvānd 
(d. 903/1498), and the Habibu’s-siyar, "The Friend of Biographies’, by his daughter's 
son Ghiyathu'd-din Muhammad, known as Khvandamir. The first chronicle is com- 
posed of seven voluminous sections, the last of which, about the Sultan Husayn and 
his sons, was most probably completed and continued up to the year 929/1522-3 by 


his grandson only after the author's death.!* Khvāndamīr was first a favourite of Amir ` 


*Alishir, but later, after the fall of the Persian Timurid dynasty, he, like many of his 
contemporaries among the Persian scholars and poets, went to India to seek interest . 
in their work among the heirs to the Timurid traditions. He remained in the service of 
Bābur and Humāyūn until his death, in 941-2/1534-6. His chronicle ends with the ` 
year 930/1524.15 | 

It is true that numerically the period between the 1oth/16th and the 12th/18th 
century was far richer in world histories than the previous era. Few of these works 
however rose above the level of mediocrity. During the second half of the roth/ 
16th century Hasan Beg Rümlü produced a plan for a comprehensive general 
history. His Ahsanwt-tavárikh, “The Most Beautiful History’ was to be in twelve 
volumes, only two of which are known; the others were probably never written. These 
two are Volume 11, which begins with Shahrukh's accession to the throne in 807/1405 
and ends in 900/1494-5, and Volume 12, which describes the reigns of the first three 
Safavid shāhs up to the year 985/1577. The latter forms one of the most important 
sources of information on the first decades of the Safavid dynasty.!$. A second im- 
mense work is the Khuld-i barīn, "The Highest Paradise”, completed in 1078/1667-8 
by Muhammad Yūsuf Vālih. In this case too it is doubtful whether the work ever 
existed in its entirety; fortunately the most important section has survived." The 
third of these world chronicles, the completion of which is also dubious, is the 
Khulásatwt-tavárikh, ‘Quintessence of History’, by Qàdi Ahmad Ibrahimi, the son 
of Mir Munshi Sharafwd-din Husayn. The most important part of this work, namely 
that dealing with the earlier period of the Safavid supremacy, has been preserved.!? 

An extremely large number of general histories appeared during these centuries in 
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India, only two however are worth mentioning. The first appeared during the second 
half of the 10th/16th century and is generally known as T@rikh-i ilchi-i Nizámsháhi, 
“The History of the Ambassador of Nizamshah', because it was written by Khvurshāh 
b. Qubàd al-Husaynī, who spent many years at the court of Shāh Tahmāsp as the 
ambassador of Burhan I b. Nizamshah of Abmadnagar. He was thus enabled to set 
down very valuable information on the Safavid and smaller Persian dynasties of this 
time in a book that covered the years up to 970/1562-3.!? The second is the T@rikh-i 
alfi, "The History of the Millenium”, which was to have appeared at the command of 
the Emperor Akbar to celebrate the year 1000 of the Hijra (1591—2). It is a collective 
work by more than ten authors, among whom Ahmad Tattavi, Asaf Khān Ja'far 
Beg and “Abdu'l-Qadir Bada'üni wrote the greatest part. 

Of far more importance than these general histories, both as sources of information 
and frequently also as literary documents, are the specialised works. 

The lives of Sabuktagin, founder of the Ghaznavid empire, and of Yaminud-daula 
Mahmüd up to the year 411/1020-1 were recorded in Arabic by their contemporary 
Abü-Nasr Muhammad al-‘Utbi in the al-Kirdb al- Yamini, ‘The Book of Yamin’. The 
extreme importance of these two men for knowledge concerning the history of Iran 
gave rise to an old edition of the work in Persian, written at the beginning of the 
7th/13th century by Abu’sh-Sharaf Nàsih b. Zafar al-Jarbādhagānī and known in 
brief as Tarjama-i Yamini, “The Translation of the Yamini’.24 Several decades after 
the composition of the Arabic work by al-‘Utbi, a Persian work appeared on the 
history of the Ghaznavid Sultāns from the pen of Abw’l-Fadl Muhammad al-Bayhaqi 
(d. 470/1077), who was for many years an official at the court chancellery. His work, 
called Tarīkh-i Al-i Sabuktagin, “History of the House of Sabuktagin’, or, in brief, 
Ta 'rikh-i Bayhagī, is, as the author himself stresses, not really a history of the empire, 
but rather resembles a memoir, mentioning every conceivable kind of activity at 
court and describing in detail the conditions of government. It was said to be com- 
posed of more than thirty volumes, but of these only one part has survived. This 
deals with the reign of the Sultàn Mas'üd from his accession in 421/1030 until Safar 
432/October 1040, and is thus generally called T@rikh-i Mas'üdi, “The History of 
Mas'üd'.?? Of the lost historical works of the Seljuq age, originally written in Persian, 
only the Arabic versions by ‘Imadu’d-din al-Kātib al-Isfahani and Muhammad 
al-Bundārī have been preserved. This was a kind of memoir called Futūr zamàni's- 
sudür va sudiir zamáni'l-futür, ‘Relaxation of the Time of the Leaders and the Leaders 
of the Time of Relaxation' by Sharafu'd-din Abū Nasr Anūshirvān b. Khālid al- 
Kāshānī (d. 532/1138)**, which dealt in a somewhat tendentious manner with events 
during the years 464—529/1072-1134. On the other hand we still have the original of 
the Ráhatws-sudür va dyatws-suriir, “Recreation of the Breast and Symbol of Joy’, 
written by Abü-Bakr Najmu'd-din Muhammad b. «Alī ar-Rávandi, which describes 
the history of the Seljuq Sultàns of Iran and Iraq up to 595/1199 and is based on the 
lost Saljug-nāma of Zahiru’d-din Nīshāpūrī.?* 
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As soon as the situation had become more or less consolidated after the Mongol 
invasion and its horrors, the writing of historical works flourished above all other types 
of literature, for rich material was to be found in the events of the Mongol invasion and 
the epoch of the Tlkhàns. At the same time not only had the florid style triumphed in 
historical prose but history had even become a subject for poetic treatment. Even the 
earliest history of Mongol times, the Ta’rikh-i Jahāngushāy, “History of the World 
Conqueror’, by ‘Ala’u’d-din “Ata Malik al-Juvayni (d. 681/1283), was enveloped in 
such affected trappings. This extremely important work, completed in 658/1260, 
relates the history of the Mongols and ends with the campaign of Hulagu against the 
Assassins in the year 654/1256. Among the historical prose writings of the Mongol 
period, a work that appeared towards the end of the Ilkhān epoch marks the culmi- 
nation of such stylistic excesses. This was by Shihabu’d-din “Abdu'llah Sharaf 
Shirazi, who is better known by his honorary title of Vassaf (u’l-hadrat), i.e. the 
panegryrist (of His Majesty). His history was called Tajziyatwl-amsār u tazjiyatwl- 
a‘sar, “The Partition of Places and the Pushing Forward of the Epochs of Time’, the 
punning title sufficiently revealing the nature of his bombastic style. The factual 
content, although of great value to the historian, is almost lost amongst the rhyming 
torrent of words, larded with long Arabic quotations as well as with fragments of 
Arabic and Persian poetry and verses. In five volumes it describes the times of the 
Tikhan dynasty up to the year 723/1323.** With the death of the last of the IIkhàns, 
Abū Saīd,in the year 735/1335, the decline of the Persian Mongol empire set in. From 
the ruins arose several mutually hostile kingdoms, of which the kingdom of the 
Muzaffarids in Fars, Kirman and Isfahan and that of the Jalā*irids in Azerbayjan and 
Mesopotamia were the most important, whilst in Khurasan tbe Kurtids, who for- 
merly ruled under the dominion of the Ilkhans, became completely independent. 
At all three of these courts literary centres were established where, in addition to 
poetry and the other branches of learned literature, history was also studied. Here 
we should mention at least two works: the Tarikh-nāma-i Hardt, ‘Book of the History 
of Herat', by Sayf b. Muhammad al-Haravi, which describes the history of the Kurtid 
dynasty up to the year 721/1321?', and the Mavāhib-i ilahi, “The Gifts of God’, by 
Muīnv*d-dīn Yazdi (d. 789/1387). The latter is a history of the Muzaffarid dynasty . 
up to the year 767/1365, written at the request of Shah Shuja‘, the greatest ruler of 
this house, and among the most famous pompously written historical works it is 
second only to Vassaf’s history of the Tlkhàns.*? Two monographs on the Muzaffarids 
dating from the first half of the 9th/15th century go as far as the fall of the dynasty. 
One of them, by Hafiz-i Abra, forms part of his Majmii‘a®; the second, by Mahmüd 
Kutubi, exists in some manuscripts of Qazvini's Ta’rikh-i guzida.9? i 

At the end of the 8th/r4th century disintegrated Iran was reunited by Tīmūr. Despite 
his atrocities, which often equalled those perpetrated by Chingiz-Khan, it cannot 
be entirely denied that the new invader from the north-east had some feeling for the 
achievements of culture. Among other things he had a preference for history, and 
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during his campaigns was accompanied by Turkish and Persian scribes, whose duty 
it was to record every important event. These reports were later revised by practised 
stylists. Two of these works have survived. One is an account of Timür's Indian 
campaign by Ghiyāthu*d-dīn *AH31, the second is a much larger historical work by 
Nizamu'd-din Shami, who in the year 804/1402 received Timür's command to describe 
his deeds of war, using older material, which in its original form had not found favour 
with the conqueror, and to do this in such a way that it would be easily understood by 
any reader and not only by ten out of a hundred. In the year 806/1404 he presented 
Timür with his version, a work written in a not particularly simple style although 
the author stated in the Preface that he had tried to use a style such as ordinary people 
could understand but which would not offend the aesthetic feelings of the educated. 
This was the first time that the book appeared under the title Zafar-nāma, “Book of 
Victory'.** Shami's book did not of course cover the period up to the death of Tīmūr, 
whose son and successor Sháhrukh consequently saw to it that the Zafar-nàma was 
continued. Hafiz-i Abrü, who wrote a sequel up to the time of Timür's death??, and 
Taj as-Salmānī, whose supplement describes the first four years of Shahrukh’s reign, 
were commissioned with this work.** In 828/1424-5 another work appeared about 
Tīmūr, also called Zafar-nāma. This deals not only with the whole life of the Con- 
queror but also with the fate of his grandson, Prince Khalil Sultan, who as Shahrukh’s 
rival held sway for some time in certain areas of the kingdom. Shahrukh’s son, Prince 
Ibrahim Sultan, the governor of Fars, was interested in historical studies and collected 
a great deal of original material on Timür's life which he entrusted for revision to 

Sharafw'd-din “Ali Yazdi, famous on account of the elegance of his style (d. 858/1454). 

This second Zafar-nāma far outshone the first, from which it had nevertheless borrowed 

very liberally. For Sharafu'd-din was able to give free rein to his florid imagination 

and for this very reason his book was sought after, frequently copied and considered 

as the third of the historical works famous for the affectation of their style. The 

contents of this book, as of the two earlier ones, are very valuable." The two greatest 
personalities of Timurid times, the Conqueror himself and his son and successor, 

Shahrukh, became the heroes of epic poems, although not until after the decline of the 

kingdom. “Abdullah Jami, whose pseudonym was Hātifī (d. 927/1521), cousin of the 
Jast Persian classicist "Abdu*r-Rahmān Jami, produced an epic called Tīmūr-nāma, “The 

Book of Timür' during the reign of Shah Ismail, which is thought to have taken the 

place of the traditional Iskandar-nāma in the Khamsa which he had prepared.33 The son 
of Taraghày was thus placed alongside the greatest conqueror of ancient times. The 
history of Shahrukh was transformed into a poetic narrative called Shahrukh-nama, 
‘The Book of Shahrukh’, by Muhammad Qasim Junābādī, as poet Qasimi.?" The 
life-time of Timür and almost the whole reign of his house in Iran is described in a 
lengthy work by “Abdu'r-Razzaq b. Ishàq Samarqandi (d. 887/1482). It is known as 
Matla‘u’s-sa‘dayn u majma'wi-bahrayn, “The Rising of the Two Stars of Fortune and 
the Confluence of the Two Seas', the two Stars of Fortune and the two Seas re- 
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presenting two rulers of the same name, the last of the Tikhans Abū-Saīd, with whose 
accession the book begins, and the authors’ patron, the Timurid, Abi-Sa‘id, with 
whose death it ends. Although up to the year 830/1427 it is simply an extract of 
Hafizi Abrü's Zubdatwt-tavárikh, the work was very popular and outshone its 
source, a fate which befell this book in its turn on the appearance of the works of 
Mirkhvand and Khvandamir.# 

A history of the Aqqoyunlu dynasty from its beginning is the Kitdb-i Diydrbakriyya, 
“Book on Diyārbakr's (Dynasty), by Abü-Bakr-i Tihrānī, written in the 'seventies 
of the 9th/15th century??, to which the T@rikh-i ‘dlamdrd-i Amini, “The World- 
adorning History of Amin’, by Fadlu'lláh b. Rüzbihàn Khunji Isfahani, completed 
during the reign of Baysunghur (896—7/1490—1), the grandson of Uzun Hasan, forms 
a continuation.” 

With the rise of the Safavids, Persian literature, as is well known, suffered a severe 
setback. This, it is true, cannot be said of historical writings, at least if the number 
of such works produced at that time is considered, although here again only the best 
known can be mentioned. The life and deeds of the first two Safavids were narrated 
in poetry; the life of Ismail I was recounted by Hātifī, whom we have already men- 
tioned, in the unfinished Shah-nama, “Book of the King”, or Ismā'īl-nāma, “Book of 
Ismail’ ,and by Qasimi in the Sháh-náma-i Ismá'il, “Book of King Isma‘il’; and the 
life of Tahmasp also by Qasimiin the Shah-nama-i Tahmāsp, "Book of King Tahmasp’.* 
An interesting document comes from Shah Tahmāsp himself. In the summer of 969/ 
1562 a great embassy came to Tabriz from the Ottoman Sultan Süleyman the Great 
to request the delivering up of prince Bāyezīd who had taken refuge at the Safavid 
court. The Shah made a long speech to the ambassadors in which he sought to justify 
his policy, particularly with regard to the Ottoman empire. We still have this speech 
in its original text and also in a revision carried out by the Shah himself which became 
famous under the title Tadhkira-i Shah Tahmāsp, “The Memoir of Shah Tahmāsp'.** 
The fourth of the very famous Persian historical works in the artificial style - and at 
the same time the most important as regards content - is the T@'rikh-i *ālamārā-i 
‘Abbasi, “The World-adorning History of ‘Abbas’, by Iskandar Munshi (d. probably ` 
1038/1628~9). This much-read book deals in the introduction with the beginnings of 
the Safavid dynasty and the reigns of Ismail I and Tahmāsp and in the book itself 
with events, of which the author was frequently an eye-witness, during the reign of 
‘Abbas the Great until his death.“ The first fifteen years of the reign of Shah “Abbas 
II were described in the most bombastic style by the greatest contemporary stylist, 
«Imādv*d-daula Muhammad Tahir Vahid Qazvini, in his "Abbās-nāma, “Book of 
‘Abbas’.® 

Among the books about Nadir Shah, the best known are two works by his secretary 
Muhammad Mahdi Khan Astarābādī; these are preserved in many manuscripts and 
were printed several times in the east. They are the Ta’rikh-i (Jahāngushā-i) Nadir, 
‘The History of (the World Conqueror) Nadir’, and the Durra-i Nādira, "The rare 
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Pearl or the Pearl of Nadir’, which is very similar in style to Vassaf's work. * 

The Persian language was also most often used by historians in the kingdom of the 
Seljugids in Asia Minor, and in earlier times in the Ottoman empire. We possess two 
important histories about the Seljugids of Asia Minor. The first is the al-Avāmirwl- 
‘Aldtiya fl-umürrl-* Alā'īya, “The *Alà'id Commands on *Alà'id affairs’, by Husayn b. 
Muhammad al-Ja ‘fari, called after his mother Ibn Bibi (d. 670/1272); at the suggestion 
of -Alà^u'd-din “Ata” Malik Juvayni, he describes the history of the dynasty, in partic- 
ular of the reign of ‘Ala’ud din Kaygubād I in the first half of the 7th/13th century." 
The second is the Musāmaratwl-akhbār va musāyaratvl-akhyār, “The Communication 
of Information and Acquaintance with the Elect' by Karimu'd-din Mahmüd b. 
Muhammad al-Agsarā'ī, which dates from the year 723/1323 and deals mainly with 
the history of the Seljugids in Asia Minor and their overlords, the Persian Iikhans.* 
From the long list of books written in the Ottoman empire in the Persian language on 
historical themes let us mention only the two most prominent ones. These are the 
Bazm u razm, ‘Feasting and Fighting’, by “Aziz b. Ardashir al-Astarābādī, written 
in the year 800/1397-8, which recounts the life of the prince of Sivas, Qàdi Burhànu'd- 
din Ahmad”, and the Hasht bihisht, “The Eight Paradises’, in which Hakimu'd-din 
Idris b. Husamu'd-din “Ali al-Bidlisi (d. 926/1520) describes the history of the first 
eight Ottoman Sultāns.*? 

No less important than these works on the history of particular periods or dynasties 
are those which deal with the history of special provinces or towns. One extremely 
interesting history of Kurdistan dating from the year 1005/1596 we owe to Sharafu’d- 
din Khan Bidlisi, of the old Kurdish dynasty of the Sharafkhans who ruled the area 
of Bidlis. His Sharaf-náma, “Book of Sharaf or Book of Honour', contains an intro- 
duction on the origin and customs of the Kurds and four chapters on the history of 
Kurdistan, the last of which is devoted to the house of the Sharafkhans.”! We also 
have some special histories on the provinces to the south of the Caspian Sea. The 
oldest of these is the Ta’rikh-i Tabaristān, “History of Tabaristan’, by Muhammad 
b. al-Hasan b. Isfandiyār at the beginning of the 7th/13th century.?* Two more works 
on the history of this part of Iran have been preserved; one on the history of Tabar- 
istan, Ruyan and Mazandaran up to the year 881/1476-7, and the other on the history 
of Gilan and Daylamistan up to 894/1489, both by Zahiru'd-din Mar'ashi.9 Another 
history of Gilan, called Ta’rikh-i khani, “History of the Khāns', which describes the 
history of Gilan between 880/1475-6 and 920/1514, was written during the first half 
of the 10th/16th century by “Ali b. Shamsu’d-din Lāhijī.5* The events of 923-1038/ 
1517-1628 are told in the Ta’rikh-i Gilan, “History of Gilan’, by ‘Abdwl-Fimani® 
about a hundred years later. | I 

About Isfahan and its history al-Mufaddal b. Sa‘d al-Māfarrūkhī wrote a mono- 
graph in Arabic in 421/1030 which was somewhat enlarged by Husayn b. Muhammad 
al-Husayni al-“Alavi in his translation into Persian, probably about the year 729/1329, 
under the title Tarjama-i Mahāsin-i Isfahan, ‘Translation of “The Beauties of Isfahan'".56 
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The history of Fars is described in the Fārs-nāma, "The Book about Fars', written 
by Ibnw’l-Balkhi™ for the Seljuq Sultan Ghiyāthu*d-dīn Muhammad at the beginning 
of the 6th/12th century, and in the Shirdz-ndma, ‘The Book about Shiraz’ by Ahmad 
b. Abi'l-Khayr Shīrāzī, known as Ibn-i Zarküb, in the 8th/14th century. Apart from 
the purely historical section, this book also contains biographies of the Shaykhs, 
Imāms and saints of Shiraz.9 A monograph on the history of Yazd, its famous 
buildings and renowned places (mosques, madrasas, shrines, baths, gardens and 
springs) entitled Ta'rīkh-i Yazd, “History of Yazd’, was written in the first half of the 
9th/15th century by Ja‘far b. Muhammad b. Hasan Ja'fari. On this work is based 
the Tarikh-i jadid-i Yazd, “The New History of Yazd', by Ahmad b. Husayn b. “Ali 
al-Kātib dating from the second half of the same century. 

Between 1082/1671 and 1090/1679 Muhammad Mufid Mustaufi Bafqi Yazdi wrote 
his Jami'-i Mufidi, "The Compendium of Mufid', which is a history of Yazd from 
Alexander the Great to the Safavid Shah Sulayman, with additional topographical 
and biographical notes about the city, including an autobiography of its author. 

The two earliest books on the subject of Kirman from the 6th/12th century are 
by Afdalwd-din Ahmad b. Hamid Kirmānī. These are the “Iqdwl-ula IPl-maugifrl- 
ala, *Necklet of Pearls of Eminence for the Highest Position’ which, in a highly arti- 
ficial style, describes the conquest of Kirman by the Chief of the Ghuzz, Malik Dinàr, 
in the years 581—3/1185—7, and the Badā'i'w/-azmān fi vaqd^i* Kirmán, “The Miracles 
of Time in the Events of Kirman', which is preserved almost word for word in a 
later world chronicle.9? Still later, in the year 716/1316-7, the Munshi Nàsiru'd-din 
Kirmānī completed his Simtw'l-"ulā li”I-haģrati”I-"ulyā, "String of Pearls of Eminence 
for the Highest Majesty’, a history of the Outlugkhāns (Qarakhitay) of Kirman.*. 

An anonymous History of Sistān, notable for its ancient origin, although for the 
main part consisting only of a list of events, appeared in the middle of the sth/11th 
century.* Of the cities of Khurasan, the histories of two have been preserved in mono- 
graphs. The first deals with Bayhaq and is from the pen of Zahiru'd-din Abu'I-Hasan 
*Ali b. Zayd al-Bayhaqi, known as Ibn-i Funduq (d. 565/1169-70); it also contains 
biographies of well-known men who had lived there.” The second concerns Herat 
and is called Raudátwl-jannát fī ausaf madīnat Hardt, “The Paradise Gardens on 
the Properties of the City of Herat’. It was written in the year 897/1491—2 by Mu‘inu’d- 
din Muhammad Zamaji Isfizari.** 

There are many histories of Afghanistan, the majority of which naturally date only 
from the last century, since from a historical point of view that country first began to 
develop independently in the 12th/18th century. Its ancient history and the genealogy 
of the Afghans are dealt with in the Ta’rikh-i Khānjahānī u Makhzan-i Afghānī, “The 
History of Khānjahān and the Storehouse of the Afghans’, by Khvaja Ni'matv'llāh 
al-Haravi, who was first court historian of the emperors Akbar and Jahāngīr, but, in 
1017/1608—9, entered the service of general Khānjahān Lodi, whose name he gave to 
the book which appeared in 1021/1613.9" i 
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Most of the histories of Transoxania are similarly of a later date. The history of 
Bukhara, written in Arabic by an-Narshakhi in the 4th/roth century, was translated 
into Persian (Te'rikh-i Bukhārā) during the first half of the 6th/12th century by Abū- 
Nasr Ahmad al-Oubāvī, with a short seguel up to the year 365/976. Both works have 
been lost and only a Persian extract from the latter, by Muhammad b. Zufar, also 
dating from the 6th/r2th century, has been preserved.** After a long interval, spe- 
cialised works on the history of Transoxania first appear under the Shaybanids. The 
poet Binā”ī (d. 918/1512) wrote a Shaybāni-nāma, “Book of Shaybàni', in verse, on the 
founder of the dynasty, Muhammad Shaybani®, and his third campaign against the 
Qazaqs in the year 914/1508-9 was described in the Mikmān-nāma-i Bukhārā, ‘The 
Guest-book of Bukhara’, by Fadlwllah b. Rūzbihān Khunji Isfahānī.”? A detailed 
history of Transoxania under the Jānid Sultāns of Ashtarkhān during the years 
I006-1050/1597-1641 is contained in the Bahrwl-asrār fī manāgibi'l-akhyār, "The 
Sea of Secrets about the Glorious Deeds of the Elect”, by Mahmüd b. Amir Vali.”! 

Just as we were forced to note that a large number of the works on general history 
were written on Indian soil, so it is also true to say that an immense number of works 
appeared especially in the field of Indian history. These can be divided into two 
groups: collective works on the history of Islamic India, relatively few in number, 
and local histories, of which there are many more. Only the most important ones in 
each group can of course be cited here, namely those most important either as literary 
histories or as sources of information on the more ancient history of India. 

"The earliest work in the first group is an epic poem, Futühu*s-salatin "The Conquests 
of the Sultans’, written in 750/1349-50 by a certain “Isami for *Ala'u'd-din Abu’l- 
Muzaffar, the first ruler of the Bahmanid dynasty in the Deccan, and describing the 
history of Islamic India from the Ghaznavids up to the middle of the 8th/14th 
century.”? Some 150 years later came the much better known Tabagāt-i Akbari, "The 
Generations of Akbar’, by Nizàmu'd-din Ahmad al-Haravī (d. 1003/1594), who was 
for many years in the service of the Emperor Akbar. This book contains an introduc- 
tion on the history of the Ghaznavids and nine chapters dealing with the dynasties 
which ruled in India both before and occasionally at the same time as the Great 
Moghuls.” Chronologically the next work, which borrowed extensively from the 
previous one, is the Muntakhabwt-tavárikh, “Selection from History”, frequently 
referred to just as the T@'rikh-i Badā*ūni after its author ‘Abdu’l-Qadir Bada'üni who 
came to the court of Akbar in 981/1574. There he was appointed to a religious office 
and given some property that enabled him to continue his literary work, which for 
the most part consisted of writing history and translating the Mahābhārata and 
Rámáyana into Persian. His historical work covers the history of India from Sabuk- 
tagin to the fortieth year of the reign of Akbar (1004/1595-6) and gives at the end 
short biographies of contemporary theologians, scholars and poets.“ The third well- 
known history of the whole of India was written by Muhammad Qasim Hindūshāh, 
called Firishta, for the ruler of Bījāpūr, ‘Adilshah Ibrahim II. His work is called 
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Gulshan-i Ibráhimi, “The Rosebed of Ibrahim’, or Ta’rikh-i Firishta, “The History of 
Firishta', and is preserved in two versions, the second of which, dating from the year 
I018/1609—10, received a new title, Vauras-nāma, “The New Book?" 

. Among the specialised historical works on India, several deal above all with the 
history of Dilhi in pre-Moghul times. The reign of the Mamlük Sultan Qutbu’d-din 
Aybak and the first years of the reign of his son Tltutmish (587/1191-614/1217) are 
described by Hasan Nizāmī in his Táfwl-ma'áthir, “The Crown of Exploits’, which 
ranks among the most bombastic histories written in prose and verse and contains 
very little of any value.?” The well-known poet of India, Amir Khusrau Dihlavi 
(d. 725/1325), wroteamongst other things poems and prose-works on history in which he 
mainly glorified the victories of the Khalji Sultāns of Delhi,” A longer period, namely 
the history of the Sultāns of Delhi from the accession of Ghiyathu’d-din Balbàn in 
664/1265-6 to the sixth year of the reign of Fīrūzshāh III (758/1357), is described by 
Diya'wd-din Baranī in his T@rikh-i Firüzsháhi “History of Firüzshah'." Shams-i 
Siraj “Afif devoted his book, probably of the same name, to the whole of the reign of 
Firiizshah.”? The age of the Grand Moghul has attracted the attention of many 
historians. The Memoirs of Bábur were edited in Persian three times during the 
Ioth/16th century." The governmental institutions and buildings of his son and 
successor have been described by Khvāndamīr, already known to us, in his Humáyün- 
nama, “Humayin's Book’, which was probably his last work.** The two most im- 
portant works on the Emperor Akbar are the Akbar-ndma “Akbar's Book’, dealing 
with his life and the first forty-six years of his reign, and the Ayin-i Akbari, “The Law 
of Akbar”, on the administration of his empire. These works flowed from the pen of 
Abu'l-Fadl “Allami (d. 1011/1602), the younger brother of the poet Faydī and close 
friend of the emperor's,** Akbar's son and successor, Jahangir, himself worked on a 
history, a kind of memoir, of his own reign, which he wrote in two versions up to 
the 17th year. From then on it was continued, under the sovereign's supervision, by 
his private secretary Muhammad Sharif b. Düst-Muhammad, better known by his 
honorary title Mu‘tamad Khan. In 1029/1619-20, under Jahānshāh, Mu'tamad Khan 
himself composed the Igbāl-nāma-i Jahāngīrī, ‘Jahangir’s Book of Happiness’, a 
history of Jahangir and his three predecessors. A great number of historians and 
poets have described the reign of Shahjahan, among them being his favourite poet 
Kalim (d. 1062/1652).24 About fifty historical works have been written on the history 
of the Indian Timurids of the 12th/18th century and among these the best known and 
most useful is probably the SiyariPl-muta'akhkhirin, ‘Biographies of the Later Ones’, 
by Ghulām-Husayn Khan Tabātabā'ī. This covers the period from the death of 
Aurangzib in 1118/1707 up to the year 1195/1781.% 

Persian biographical literature is particularly abundant. As in Arabic literature, 
biographical collective works predominate whilst biographies of individual persons 
and autobiographies are rarer. 

The life of the Prophet of course excited a lively interest amongst the Moslem 
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Persians. This is most clearly demonstrated by the certainly imposing series of bio- 
graphies of Muhammad, translations from Arabic as well as original works. The 
Ma'árijwn-nubüva fi madāriji'l-futūva, “The Stages of Prophecy on the Paths to 
Magnanimity', by Mu'inu'd-din Farāhī (d. 907/1501-2)** and the Maddrijwn-nubiiva, 
“The Paths of Prophecy’, by the Indian scholar ‘Abdw’l-Haqq Dihlavi (d. 1052/1642), 
enjoyed the greatest popularity among original works in Persian." 

In addition to works dealing solely with the life of Muhammad, there are some 
that also include legends on the pre-Islamic and other prophets. We also find works 
in which either the lives of Muhammad's companions, and in most cases those of 
the rightly guided caliphs as well, or those of the Imàms are added to the first theme. 
Works belonging to the first type, most of which bear the stereotyped title Qisagwl- 
anbiy@, “Stories of the Prophets’, are extremely numerous and take their material 
from Arabic works of the same name, Abi-Ishag Ibrahim b. Mangir b. Khalaf 
an-Naysābūrī, who lived in the sth/11th century, produced the most popular original 
work in Persian.** Similar works also appear in verse form and there are also a few 
legendary tales about single ancient prophets, especially Mūsā (Moses), Sulaymān 
(Solomon), and Iskandar Dhu’l-qarnayn (Alexander the Great). Among works of the 
second type, the Shavahidwn-nubiiva, ‘The Proofs of Prophecy’, is the most famous. 
The fact that it was written by the renowned poet Jàmi in 885/1480 may be one of 
the reasons for this.?? The Amir Jamalu'd-din al-Husayni (d. 926/1520), a well-known 
theologian and preacher of the time of Husayn-i Bāygarā, had finished another 
work of similar content in the year 900/1494-5 called Raudatu’l-ahbab fi siyari*n-nabī 
væl-äl va'l-ashab, “The Garden of the Amateurs on the Life-history of the Prophet, 
(his) Family and Companions’.°° The great Shisa theologian, Muhammad Bāgir 
Majlisi (d. 1110/1698-9 or 1111/1699-1700) wrote about the pre-Islamic prophets, 
Muhammad and the Twelve Imāms in his Hayātwl-gulūb, “The Life of Hearts’. 

A work dealing with the orthodox caliphs and the first Umayyads, with particular 
reference to the great conquests made under their rule, is the novel-like but never- 
theless very popular Futūh-i Ibn-i A*tham, “The Conquests of Ibn A‘tham’, which 
appeared at the end of the 6th/r2th century. Its authors, Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Mustaufi al-Haravi and Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Kātib al-Mābarnābādī, who 
continued the work??, used the very rare Arabic book Kitab al-futüh, “The Book of 
Conquests', by Muhammad b. Ahmad b. A‘tham al Küfi (d. 314/926).? There are 
other works about the first caliphs, and in particular about *Ali, his son al-Husayn 
and the Imāms of the Shī'a, some of which are in verse and of a more or less legendary 
character. We may here mention the most popular of these, a work describing the 
martyrdom of “Ali and al-Husayn in a truly fantastic fashion and in an affected style. 
This work bears the title Raudatwsh-shuhada”, "The Garden of the Martyrs’, and was 
composed at the beginning of the 10th/16th century by Husayn Va‘iz Kāshifī.” The 
story of Mukhtar, the adventurous champion of the Shi‘a in the second half of the 
Ist/7th century, in whom the Persians saw the first fighter for the rights of Persian 
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against Arab, has been immortalised and popularised in the same way in several - 
works, all called Mukhtār-nāma, “Book of Mukhtàr'.?5 

Many saints of later times have found biographers who likewise adorned their 
lives and works with legend. In spite of this, these accounts are of unmistakable 
value because they allow more insight into the social relations of wider classes of the 
population, whose leaders and trusted advisors these shaykhs were, than can be 
gained from most of the official histories. Only one anonymous selection, made before 
the year 698/1299, has been preserved from the Nūrw'l-"ulūm, “The Light of Know- 
ledge”, a likewise anonymous biography of the saint Abu'l-Hasan al-Kharagānī 
(d. 425/1033) that has since disappeared.” The life of the famous Abū-Saīd b. 
Abrl-Khayr (d. 440/1049) was described by his great-great-grandson Muhammad 
b. Abi'r-Rauh Lutfu'llāh b. Abī-Sa'īd in a book entitled Hālāt u sukhanān-i Shaykh 
Abü-Sa'id, “Ecstatic States and Sayings of Shaykh Abū-Sa'īd”.*7 At about the same 
time, inthe 6th/12th century, his other great-great-grandson, Muhammad b. Munauvar, 
using this and other sources, wrote the Asrdrw't-tauhid, "The Secrets of Divine Unity. 
During the first half of the 8th/14th century Shamsu'd-din Ahmad Aflaki wrote the 
Manāgibv'l-tārifīn, ‘Virtues of the mystic Sages’, containing biographies of the great 
mystic and founder of the Maulavi order, Maulana Jalalu’d-din Rimi, of his father, 
his friends and descendants, at the request of Maulànà's grandson, Jalālu*d-dīn 
al-*Ārif, the author's teacher. This is the finest of his biographies.*? The life of Shaykh 
Safi, the ancestor of the Safavids (d. 735/1334), his sayings and miracles, form the 
theme of the Safvatu's-safa', “The Purest of the Pure’, by Tavakkuli b. Ismādl 
al-Ardabili, known as Ibn-i Bazzāz, who knew the holy man personally and wrote ` 
this work twenty-four years after the latter's death.!?? The famous saint of Turkestan, 
Shaykh of the Nagshbandi order, Nasiru'd-din “Ubaydu'llah b. Mahmüd Shashi, 
known as Khvàja Ahrár (d. 895/1490) found a biographer in “Ali, son of the well- 
known Husayn Vātiz Kāshifī, whose book on him and some of his pupils is called 
Rashahāt-i *ayni'l-hayát, “The Drops of the Spring of Life’, and was composed in the 
year 909/1503-4.19 

Biographies of other personalities are far fewer in number than those of the saints. 
Apart from historical works on ruling figures, already mentioned elsewhere, a pane- 
gyric on the Amir “Alishir Navà'i by the historian Khvandamir’™ under the title 
Makárimwl-akhláq, ‘The Noble Qualities’, is in some sort worthy of our attention, 

Autobiographies in the true sense are just as rare. The only work really worthy of 
note is the Tadhkiratv'l-ahvāl, "Memoirs of Life Situations’, by Shaykh Hazin, whose 
real name was Muhammad ‘Ali b. Abi-Talib Gilani. He was born as a descendant 
of the Shaykh Zahid Gilàni, the teacher of Shaykh Safi, in 1103/1692 in Isfahan. 
At the age of 30 he fled from his native city which was threatened by the Afghans. Many 
years later, after having lived in different cities in Iran and made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, he returned to Isfahan, only to find it laid waste and deserted by all his friends 
and acquaintances. Shocked by the tragic situation in Iran, he left it for ever and, 
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following in the footsteps of so many of his compatriots, in 1146/1734 he went to 
India, where he spent the remaining years of his life. He died in Benares in 1180/1766, 
never having become accustomed to living in a foreign country and unable to curb 
his derision of the land where he had received hospitality. The autobiography, written 
in 1154/1742, offers valuable information on the political, economic, social, cultural 
and above all literary conditions in Iran during the first half of the r2th/r8th 
century.194 

A work that resembles a memoir or travel report is the Bad@i'wl-vaq@i‘, ‘The 
Wonder of the Events’, in which Zaynu’d-din Mahmüd Vasifi gives valuable infor- 
mation on contemporary events in Transoxania during the first half of the roth/16th 
century with backward glances to its history and culture 18 

Collective biographies are far more numerous. Collections of a general character, 
in which statesmen appear next to theologians, saints, poets and learned men, are 
comparatively rare. There are several such works in Arabic, and of these the Vafaydt 
al-a*yán “The Deaths of Prominent Men’, by Ibn Khallikan (d. 681/1282) was trans- 
lated into Persian. "9 An original Persian work is the Tabagāt-i Shāhjahānī, “The 
Classes of Shahjahan”, by Muhammad Sadiq Hamadānī, dating from the first half 
of the 11th/17th century. It is divided according to the reigns of the Timurids in Iran 
and India and contains biographies of 871 famous men who lived from the time of 
Tīmūr up to that of Shāhjahān, i.e. between about 770/1370 and 1046/1636—7.19* Some 
time before, between the years 993/1585 and 1010/1602, Sayyid Nūru'llāh b. Sayyid 
Sharif Shushtari wrote in Lahore the Majāliswl-mwminīn, “Meetings of the Faithful’, 
which describes the lives of eminent Shi'ites, ranging from saints to rulers.1%8 The 
copious collection by Amin Rāzī, bearing the title Haft iglīm, "Seven Regions', was 
completed in the year 1002/1593-4 and is arranged geographically. It contains about 
1560 biographies,!?? 

Among specialised collections there are a great number that deal with the lives of 
eminent mystics, ascetics and saints, with particular reference to their pious exercises, 
their parapsychological abilities and miracles. They of course contain many legends 
and anecdotes. The earliest is probably the Tabagátws-süfiya, ‘The Ranks of the 
Mystics’, which was written down in the ancient dialect of Herat from the dictation 
of the famous mystic “Abdwllah b. Muhammad al-Ansàri (d. 481/1089) by one of 
his pupils. It deals with 120 saints and is based on an Arabic work by Muhammad b. 
al-Husayn as-Sulami (d. 412/1021) of very similar title."° Far better known is the 
Tadhkiratw -auliyà, "Memoirs of the Saints’, by the poet Faridu'd-din ‘Attar (d. 
627/1230), which for the greatest part tells edifying tales about some 70 holy men of 
the first three centuries of the Hijra (7th-oth A.D.) and records their sayings. An 
appendix on some later saints has also been added 177 About 300 years later, between 
881/1476-7 and 883/1478-9, comes the Nafahātwl-uns, ‘The Inspirations of Con- 
fidence’, written by the poet Jami at the request of the Amir “Alishir Nava’i. It is in 
fact a modernised and greatly expanded version of al-Ansari's Tabagāt.!? The Majā- 
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liswl-*ushsháq, “The Lovers’ Meetings’, is frequently attributed to the last important 
Timurid Sultān of Iran, Husayn-i Bāygarā (d. 911/1506), although in fact it stemmed 
from Husayn’s Sadr, Kamalu'd-din Husayn Kāzargāhī. It contains romantic accounts 
written in pompous style, plentifully interwoven with verses, of 76 great mystics, 
unhappy lovers and kings, starting with Ja‘far as-Sadiq and ending with Husayn-i 
Bāygarā.!! The Akhbdrwl-akhyar fi asrāri”l-abrār, “Stories of the Chosen, concerning - 
the Secret of the Pious’, compiled at the end of the 10th/16th century by ‘Abdw’l-Haqq 
Dihlavi, is devoted to the Indian saints, 255 in number." The Gulzdr-i abrár, *Rosebed 
of the Pious', by Muhammad Ghauthi, composed at about the same time in an 
extremely affected style, is dedicated to the Emperor Jahangir. It deals with almost 
twice as many Indian saints and gives valuable, most detailed and otherwise unknown 
information.!!5 The Safinatu'l-auliy@ ,‘The Ship of the Saints’, by Prince Dara Shiküh, 
is written on a wider scale. It was completed in 1049/1640.!15 Apart from these 
general hagiographic collections, there are also some in which we find descriptions 
of the members, and in particular the shaykhs, of certain dervish orders. Many such 
works are concerned especially with the Naqshbandi and Chishti orders. 
Particularly numerous are collections which deal with poets, describing their lives 
and giving larger or smaller selections from their verse. These are known briefly 
as Tadhkira, *Memoirs', which is in fact the name given to many of them, unless the 
author preferred a more florid title. We must here distinguish between two types: 
the general ones, dealing with the lives and works of the poets up to the lifetime of the 
author, and the specialised ones, which cite only poets of a particular period or type. 
As for the arrangement of these works, they are divided either chronologically or 
geographically, according to the native country or country of domicile, then according 
to family, type of poetry, and so on. If alphabetical division is used, we get a formal 
dictionary of poets.” The earliest of the general collections is the Lubābwl-albāb, 
*Quintessence of Hearts', compiled by the poet “Aufi probably in 618/1221-2. It 
contains biographies of nearly 300 poets.!? It has been surpassed in popularity 
however by the Tadhkiratw sh-shu‘ar@ , ‘Memoirs on Poets’, by Daulatshāh as-Samar- 
qandi, dating from the year 892/1487.!!? An excellent selection of quotations and 
precise biographical details, beginning with the earliest times and including con- 
temporary poets, is given in the Khuldsatu’l-ash‘ar va zubdatv!l-afkār, ‘Quintessence 
of Poetry and the Cream of Thought’, by TaqPu'd-din Muhammad Dhikri, known 
as Taqi Kashi, who finished writing this work in the year 993/1585.1?? Of the other 
general tadhkiras, only the Atashkada, ‘Temple of Fire’, by Hajji Lutf-«Alī Beg Adhar, 
which appeared about two centuries later, in the second half of the 12th/18th century, 
is worth mentioning.!?! Amongst the tadhkiras limited to particular periods of time, 
usually that of the author himself, we find one compiled by Sam Mirza (d. 974/ 
1566-7), son of Shah Ismāīl I. This is a collection of biographies of poets living during 
the first half of the roth/16th century and is entitled Tuhfa-i Sami, “The Gift of Sàm'.!?? 
Muhammad Tāhir Nasrābādī's Tadhkira, dating from the last quarter of the 11th/17th 
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century and containing more than a thousand observations on contemporary poets!?3, 
is likewise worthy of note, as is the Tadhkiratwl-mu'ásirin, "Memoirs on Contempo- 
raries', which deals with about one hundred poets and was written in 1165/1752 by 
Shaykh Hazin, of whom we have already heard.!? The greatest of the alphabetically 
arranged works is the *Arafütwl-'árifin va 'arasātv'l-"āshigīn, “The Vigils of the 
Learned and Scenery of Lovers”, by Taqi Auhadi, who first enjoyed the favour of 
*Abbàs the Great but then went to India, where he completed this work in 1024/1615. 
It contains about 3000 key-words.!?5 A later, similar dictionary of poets, containing 
about 2500 names, is the Riyadwsh-shu'ar@, “The Gardens of the Poets’, by “Ali- 
Quir Khan Vālih Dāghistānī, who went to India after the Afghan invasion and died 
there in 1169/1756.!? Many of these works pass into the category of anthologies 
which now and then also contain biographical notes. Some of them are discussed 
among the belles-lettres. 

In view of the exceptional part played by book-craft among the Persians, it is 
hardly surprising that attention has been paid to the history of calligraphy and 
book-craft and, above all, to the lives of calligraphers and painters of miniatures. 
In 953/1546 Düst-Muhammad al-Kātib produced a summary of the history of Moslem 
calligraphy and book-craft as introduction to a magnificent album of early and later 
splendid book illustrations which he had collected for Abwl-Fath Bahram Mirza, 
a younger brother of Shah Tahmāsp.'*” About the year 1000/1600, Qàdi Ahmad 
Ibrāhīmī b. Mir Munshi Sharafu'd-dīn Husayn wrote a tadhkira on calligraphers, 
which was divided according to the three main groups of Arabic writing, ie. the 
Thuluth, Ta‘liq, and Nasta‘liq. In the epilogue he discusses the origin of writing and 
book-craft with reference to the most important artists in both fields.!** ` 

Far rarer are collections of biographies of scholars. The most important of these 
are written in Arabic but in time some of them were made available to the Persians 
in their own language. The first work we possess of this nature, written originally in 
Persian, dates from the roth/16th century and is entitled Khulásatwl-hayát, “The 
Quintessence of Life', by Ahmad Tattavi.U? Nor are there many biographies of 
dignitaries. Famous viziers are written about in the Nas@imwl-ashdr, ‘Breezes of the 
Day-break’, completed in 725/1325 by Nasiru’d-din Munshi Kirmani™, the Athárwl- 
vuzarā”, "The Paths of the Viziers', by Sayfwd-din Hajji b. Nizām ‘Ugayli, written in 
883/ 1478-9 181 and the Dastirwl-vuzard’, “The Pattern of the Viziers', by Khvandamir, 
which dates from the year 915/1509-10.1? The lives of dignitaries under the Indian 
Timurids, from Akbar up to the time of the author, were collected by “Abdu'r-Razzaq 
Aurangābādī, better known as Shāhnavāz Khan (d. 1171/1758), in his Ma’athirw'l- 
umar@, ‘Exploits of the Amirs’, the two versions of which reached their final form only 
after the author's death.!*? 

There is also a great deal of biographical material in many other works on history, 
geography and other topics. This can be found in other chapters. 
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V. GEOGRAPHY 


Geographical literature written in the Persian language does not bear comparison 
with that written in Arabic, either as regards its quantity or its quality. It is however 
a notable and undeniable fact that the majority of the earliest Islamic geographers 
writing in Arabic in the 3rd/oth and 4th/roth centuries were of Persian origin. 

Of the general geographical works written in Persian, the earliest is most probably 
the Hudüdwl-'dlam mina'l-mashrig ilel-maghrib, “The Regions of the World from 
East to West’, written during the second half of the 4th/roth century, by an author 
whose name has been lost, for the Farighünid Abu'l-Harith Muhammad b. Ahmad, 
a local prince of the city of Jūzjānān in Khurasan. It deals in the traditional manner 
of Islamic geographies with the earth in general, then the seas, islands, mountains, 
rivers and deserts, after which follow descriptions of single countries, starting with 
China and ending with Europe.' The Jahān-nāma, “Book of the World’, dating from 
the beginning of the 7th/13th century, is a much smaller volume, in which Muhammad 
b. Najib Bakràn sketched in twenty short paragraphs a picture of the world as it was 
then known for the Khvarazmshah “Ala'u'd-din Muhammad b. Takash.? Not until 
more than a hundred years later do we again encounter a general geographical work, 
written in 748/1347-8 at the time of the first Muzaffarid ruler, Mubarizwd-din Mu- 
hammad Muzaffar. The author is unknown and even its title, Suvarwl-agálim, 
*Pictures of the Regions of the Earth', is uncertain. The first chapter contains a de- 
scription of the globe, its nature and dimensions, as well as a picture of the southern 
hemisphere; the second describes the seven iglims — both chapters being interwoven 
with mythical tales and excursions into legend.” We possess two such works dating 
from Timurid times. One, which has most probably remained unfinished and has no 
definite title, is a book on geography by the court historian of Shahrukh whom weal- 
ready know, Hafiz-i Abrū.* At his master’s injunction he began to work on itin 817/1414 
and was occupied with it for at least six years. This work too betrays the historian, 
for his descriptions of the Iranian provinces, which apart from any other consider- 
ations are of value for the contemporary topography of Iran, contain very extensive 
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historical digressions, which for the most part correspond to certain sections of his 
historical writings, either word for word or in summary.5 The second work dating 
from the latter half of the 9th/15th century was compiled by Sa‘id b. “Ali Jurjānī and 
may have borne the title Masálikwl-mamálik, “The Travel Routes of the Countries’. 
In contrast to the historical interest to be found in Hāfiz-i Abrū, this author turned his 
attention more to physical peculiarities, and showed a special liking for myths and 
legends.’ 

Under geographical literature of the Islamic countries must be included a species 
which was very popular there and which can be summarised under the title of cos- 
mography. Its chief constituent is the description of the ‘oikumene’, to which however 
extensive sections on natural science, ethnography, astronomy and mythology are 
added with particular stress on everything mysterious, a tendency which is already 
clearly shown by the titles of such books: ‘Wonders’ and ‘Curiosities’ (‘aj@ib, gharā- 
'ib). The earliest work of this type is thought to be the ‘Aj@ibw’l-buldan, “The Wonders 
of the Countries’, or ‘Aj@ibu’l-barr va’l-bahr, "The Wonders of Land and Sea”, which 
the poet Abu’l-Mu’ayyad al-Balkhi wrote in the 4th/1oth century for the Samanid 
prince Nüh b. Mansür. Unfortunately it has only been preserved in a later, incomplete 
version dating from the beginning of the 7th/13th century." The "Ajā”ibu'l-makklūgāt 
va ghard'ibu'l-maujūdāt, "The Wonders of Creatures and the Curiosities of Things’, 
which was dedicated to the Seljuq Sultan Tughril II and whose author was probably 
a certain Najib Hamadani, dates from the last years of the 6th/12th century. It deals 
in ten sections with: (1) celestial bodies; (2) atmospheric phenomena; (3) the earth's 
surface; (4) topography; (5) plants; (6) talismans; hidden treasures and the graves 
of famous. kings and prophets; (7) psychology, the human species and all kinds of 
mysterious things, particularly in the fields of natural science, alchemy and medicine; 
(8) jinn and other demonic creatures; (9) miraculous birds; (10) fabulous beasts. 
This work was also one of the sources for the above-mentioned later recast of the 
* Aja ibu'l-buldán by Balkhi.? The Persians cherished a particular fondness for an Arabic 
work on cosmography by Zakariyyà b. Muhammad al-Qazvini (d. 682/1283) of which 
there are several translations and adaptations in Persian.? The most famous and best 
work in Persian on cosmography was produced by a namesake of the Arabic cos- 

mographer just mentioned, Hamdv'llāh Mustaufi Qazvini, who is already known 
to us as a historian.!? His cosmographic opus bears the title Nuzhatwl-qulüb, “The 
Pleasure of the Hearts'. It was completed in 740/1339-40 and contains three chapters. 
The first is devoted to the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms, the second to 
Man. Of particular importance to the historical topography of Iran is the third 
chapter which, according to the usual method employed in geographical works, first 
describes the three holy cities - Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem -, then Iran and 
foreign countries. From the second half of the roth/16th century we possess the 
Majma‘w'l-ghar@ib, “Collections of Curiosities’, by Sultàn-Mubammad b. Darvish- 
Muhammad. al-Balkhī, which has been preserved in two redactions. These in turn 
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were dedicated to two Shaybanid Khāns. The book is said to have been very popular 
in Central Asia until recent times.!? 

To the rare specialised geographical works belongs primarily the Geography of 
Persia with historical notes, mainly on the Imàms and the Safavids, entitled Mukh- 
tasar, ‘Compendium’, which was completed in Lahore in 1091/1680-1 by Muhammad 
Mufid Mustaufi Bafqi Yazdi.!? A topography and history of Medina called Jadhbiwl- 
qulüb ilā diyárPl- Mahbüb, “The Attraction of Hearts to the Land of the Beloved’, was 
begun in that city by ‘Abdu’l-Haqq Dihlavi!* in the year 998/1589-90 and completed 
in Dihli in 1001/1592-3.15 A very interesting Risála!* on the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants of Tabriz was written in 992/1584 or 993/1585 by Rübi Anārjānī. 
The T@rikh-i Khitày u Khutan, “History of China and Khotan’, dedicated to the 
Ottoman Sultan Süleyman the Great, contains a description of China and was written 
by “Ali-Akbar Khitayi, a man probably originally hailing from Turkestan, who spent - 
many years as a merchant in Peking and later settled in Constantinople.!7 

The most excellent of Persian books of travel is the very informative Safar-ndma, 
“Book of Travel’, of Nàsir-i Khusrau (d. between 465-70/1072—7), stylistically dis- 
tinguished by its simple and lucid prose. In it he describes his seven years of wandering 
— during which he undertook four pilgrimages to Mecca — from Khurasan through 
Persia, Azerbayjan, Syria and Palestine to Egypt and thence back to his native land. 
The book gives not only valuable topographical details but also remarkable infor- 
mation about the political, social, economic and cultural conditions in the countries he 
visited during those politically and religiously turbulent times.18 

A summary of an interesting diary of a journey to China and of a stay ene düring 
the years 822/1419 to 825/1422 was written by Khvaja Ghiyathu'd-din Naggāsh, one 
of the leaders of an embassy of the Timurid Shahrukh and his son Bāysunghur to the 
court of the Emperor of China. This work was included in his great chronicle by 

 Hafiz-i Abra. In a newly abridged form this narrative is to be found in the historical 
work of ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq Samargandī and as such is mentioned by later historians.” 
Apart from these, only two travel books from the latter half of the 12th/18th century 
are worth noting and both are of Indian origin. One is the account by the merchant 
Muhammad *Abdu'llàh of his journeys to Khurasan, Central Asia, Russia, China, 
Tibet and Kashmir™, the other being the Sayrwl bilad, "Travelling through the Coun- 
tries”, in which Mughul Beg b. Muhammad Beg describes his travels in Punjab and the 
neighbouring areas of Iran in the service of Lt.-Col. Francis Wilford.? 

Handbooks for pilgrims, a form of literature of geographic and religious content 
much loved in Islamic countries, are represented in Persian literature by the Futülwl- 
Haramayn, “The Unlocking of the Two Holy Cities”, written down in 911/1505-6 by 
Muhyi'd-din Lari (d. 933/1526-7), and containing a description of Mecca and Medina 
in verse??, and by the Manázilel-hajj, ‘Stations of Pilgrimage’, compiled in 1214/ 
1799-1800 by Band-i “Ali b. Mirza Khayrát-'Alt. This work describes two pilgrims’ 
routes from Baghdad through the Shammar region and Syria,** 
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A practice that became prevalent among Persian historians was to include a section 
on geography in their historical works. Apart from the detailed geographical Khā- 
timas in the World Chronicles of Mīrkhvānd and Khvāndamīr, other historical and 
biographical works, memoirs and books on astronomy and the natural sciences con- 
tained much geographical material. This fact is also mentioned in the other chapters of 
the present work. 
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VI. THE EXACT SCIENCES 


The exact sciences of the Moslems are derived from the writings of Greek scholars.! 
As far as mathematics and geometry are concerned, Nasiru'd-din Tüsi (d. 672/1274) 
translated the Greek basic manuals of these sciences, Euclid's Elements and Theo- 
dosius' Spherica, into Arabic, and from these translations several Persian versions 
were made.* He was also interested in Indian arithmetic and wrote at least two 
treatises on the subject.” As in all other fields, the first Moslem mathematicians, 
including those of Persian origin, wrote in Arabic. Some of their works were then 
also translated into Persian. 

The first works written in Persian belonging to this category appear to have been 
the Risāla dar handasa, ‘Treatise on Geometry’, in which Abū-"Ubayd ‘Abdw’l-Vahid 
b. Muhammad Jüzjàni, a pupil of Avicenna's, collected some of his master's notes 
on geometry*, and the Miftāhwl-mu'āmalāt, “The Key to Commercial Arithmetic’, 
by Muhammad b. Ayyüb at-Tabarī, who lived in the 5th/11th century. The latter is 
intended as an aid to merchants and executors.* 

Mathematics and geometry, in company with astronomy, received a powerful 
impetus during the first half of the 9th/15th century, thanks to the interest shown in 
these studies by Ulughbeg, the scholarly grandson of Tamerlane. A member of his 
circle of scholars, Salahu'd-din Misa, known as Qadizada-i Rümi, wrote a Persian 
treatise on arithmetic called simply Risāla dar hisāb, “Treatise on Arithmetic’.6 Appar- 
ently more widely read, more frequently annotated and also translated into Turkish, 
was the Risāla dar «ilm-i hisab, ‘Treatise on the Science of Arithmetic’, a treatise on 
arithmetic and geometry, also known as Farsi hisāb, “Persian Arithmetic’, written by 
one of his pupils, “Ali Qüshji. After the death of Ulughbeg he first went to Uzun 
Hasan, but he ended his life in the service of the Ottoman Sultàn Muhammad Fatih 
as professor at the Aya Sofya Madrasa in the year 879/1474—5." The only important 
work in this field that dates from the rrth/17th century is the Khuldsatwl-hisab, 
‘Quintessence of Arithmetic’, by Baha'u'd-din Muhammad b. Husayn “Amili (d. 
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1031/1622). The book was written in Arabic but was translated into Persian more 
than once and was the subject of many commentaries. 

In India, two Sanskrit works by Bhāskara (12th century), the Līlāvatī (Tarjama-i 
Līlāvatī) on arithmetic and geometry and the Vija-Ganita (Tarjama-i Bij ganit) on 
algebra, were translated into Persian in the years 995/1587 and 1044/1634-5 respect- 
ively, the first book at the desire of Akbar.? Apart from these, some ten works on 
mathematics appeared in India, but of these only the Risála dar jabr u mugābala, 
“Treatise on Algebra”, by Najmu*d-dīn Khan Kākūravī (d. 1229/1814) seems to have 
met with any great approval.10 

Astronomy, closely and in practice inextricably linked with astrology — which in 
the east was regarded as a science and highly esteemed - is also based on the re- 
searches of Greek scholars. Persian astronomers apparently used the Arabic trans- 
lations of the Greeks, as Persian versions of the latter are somewhat rare and of recent 
date. Only the hundred astrological judgements of Claudius Ptolemy (Karpos, 
Centiloguium) had been already translated and explained by Nasiru'd-din Tüsi. His 
work is known under the name Tarjama-i Thamara-i Batlamyüs, “The Translation of 
the Fruit of Ptolemy’, or Sad kalima-i Batlamyüs, The Hundred Sayings of Ptolemy’. 
The Indian work on astronomy by Varaha-mihira (d. 587) was translated into Persian 
in India at the request of the Sultan Firiizshah III of Dihli (752-90/1351-8) by 
‘Abdw’l-‘Aziz b. Shams b. Baha’ Not Dihlavi.?? 

Works written originally in Arabic were frequently translated into Persian, but 
occasionally too the reverse took place. Sometimes the author wrote his book in both 
languages. Thus the Arabic work Mafdtihwi-qada, “The Keys of Destiny’, an 
astrological treatise on the signs of the zodiac by the Indian Masha'a'llah al-Hakim, 
who was famous as an astrologer in the second half of the 2nd/8th century and the 
first half of the 3rd/9th under the first Abbasids, as well as several works by Abū- 
Ma'shar al-Balkhi (d. 272/886)'4, and the Suvarwl-kavākib, “The Patterns of the 
Stars’, by “Abdu'r-Rahman b. “Umar as-$Sūfī ar-Rāzī (d. 376/986)", were translated 
into Persian. In the 4th/roth century, Abü-Nasr al-Hasan al-Qummi wrote the al-Bari‘ 
fi ahkámin-nujüm va't-taváli*, "The Thorough (Book) on the Decisions of the Stars 
and Horoscopes'!5, and Abu'l-Hasan Kūshyār b. Labban (or Labār?) al-Jili produced 
the al-Madkhal fi sind‘at ahkami^n-nujüm, "Introduction to the Art of Interpretation 
of the Stars', a compendium on astrology, in the two languages, Arabic and Persian, 
at the same time.!” A1-Bīrūnī (d. 440/1048) also wrote his elements of astrology in 
both languages and called it at-Tafhīm li-av@il sinā'ati*t-tanjīm, “Instruction on the 
Basic Principles of the Art of Astrology'.!? 

Several astrological treatises by Muhammad b. Ayyüb at-Tabari from the 5th/11th 
century are written in Persian only.!? The Rauģatwl-munajjimīn, "The Garden of the 
Astrologists’, by Shāhmardān b. Abi'l-Khayr Rāzī, dates from the end of the 5th/11th 
century and is a detailed introduction to astrology for beginners.?? In the 6th/12th 
century the polyhistor Fakhru'd-din Rāzī (d. 606/1209) wrote his al-Ahkamu’l-‘Al@iya 
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J'lb-aslami's-sama'tya, “Definitions for "Ala(wd-din) on the Signs of the Zodiac’, or 
al-Ikhtiyaratwl-‘Al@iya frl-ikhtiyGrati’s-sam@iya, “Selected Things for *Alā('v'd-dīn) 
on tbe Choice of the Celestial Signs', a book on the hours and days favourable for 
various undertakings, composed for the Khvarazmshah 'Ala'wd-din Muhammad 
b. Takash,”! Apart from the works of Nasiru'd-din Tūsī devoted to special subjects, 
which will be discussed later, we possess his handbook on astronomy that bears the 
title Risāla-i Mu'iniya, "The Mu‘inic Treatise’, after Mu‘inu’d-din Abu’sh-Shams, the 
son of his former patron, Nasiru'd-din b. Abi Mansür.? The author himself later 
added explanations of the more difficult sections of this work, which is among his 
finest.? In the Ottoman empire, “Ali Qüshji, whom we have already mentioned, 
composed an outline of astronomy for the Sultàn Muhammad Fatih, which is known 
under the name Risāla dar hay'at, “Treatise on Astronomy”, or Fārsī hay'at, “Persian 
Astronomy'. This enjoyed great popularity, was often the subject of commentaries 
and was also translated into Turkish. In Persia Husayn Vā'iz Kashifi, the author 
of the Raudatwsh-shuhad@, wrote the Lavd'iluPl-qamar, "The Signs of the Moon’, 
about this time. It discusses the establishment of favourable hours, days and months 
according to the different phases of the moon.* There are also books on astrology 
and astronomy in verse form. One such work, Madkhal-i manzüm, ‘Introduction in 
Verse’, has been attributed to Nasiru'd-din Tüsi.?6 

Meteorology is the subject of the Risāla-i Sanjariya f?l-k@indati?l-‘unsuriya, “Treatise 
for Sanjar on the Events concerning the Elements’, by “Umar b. Sahlàn Sāvī((Sāvajī)*”, 
written for the Sultan Sanjar (511--552/1117--1157), son of Malikshah*?*, and the Risāla 
dar āthār-i *ulvi, “Treatise on Sublime Impressions', by the astronomer Muhammad 
b. Mas'üd Mas*ūdī Marvazi, completed in the middle of the 7th/13th century.?? 

An indispensable aid to astronomers were astronomic tables. In Islamic countries 
they were known by the name Zij, which originally meant a mason's rule and was 
already being used in this sense in the time of the Sasanians. As far as is known, the 
earliest Persian work of this type was a translation from Arabic, namely of a work 
dating from the 4th/1oth century, the az-Zij al-Jami', “The Comprehensive Tables’, 
by Abu’l-Hasan Kishyar b. Labban??, which was completed in the year 483/1090 by 
Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Munajjim at-Tabrizi. The az-Zijwl-mufrad, “The Unique 
Tables’, by Muhammad b. Ayyüb at-Tabari?? and the Zij-i Nagiri, “Nasir's Tables’, 
by Mahmüd b. "Umar, which took its name from the Sultàn of Dihli, Nàsiru'd-din 
Mahmid (644-64/1246-65), were both works originally composed in Persian. 

All earlier works were however put into the shade by two astronomical tables that 
have enjoyed extreme popularity ever since they were written and in 1652 became 
known in Europe too, thanks to a translation by the Oxford professor, John 
Greaves.3t These are the famous tables of Nasiru'd-din Tūsī and of Ulughbeg. The 
first, Zij-i Ilkháni, “The Itkhanic Tables’, were undertaken at the behest of Hulagu 
(654—63/1256-65) and completed during the reign of his son, Abaqa (663-80/ 
1265-82), to whom they were dedicated. These were annotated and expanded several 
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times and also translated into Arabic.35 The second, Zij-i (jadid-i) sultáni (-i Gūrkānī), 
“The (new) Tables of Sultan (Girkan), is a thorough revision of the first, based on 
direct observations, and produced in the middle of the 9th/15th century under the - 
supervision of Ulughbeg by his learned assistants Oādīzāda-i Rimi, Ghiyathu'd-din 
Jamshid, and ‘Ali Qüshji. As the last significant work on Moslem astronomy it was 
highly prized in the period that followed; it was supplied with explanatory notes and 
translated into Arabic. 

Closely associated with astronomy and astrology were calendars (tagvīm). These 
were moreover of great importance in Islamic countries for the purpose of the accurate 
calculation of canonical times of prayer, fasting and feast days. Persian literature is 
also indebted to the versatile Nasiru'd-din Tūsi for the earliest and most important 
work on the compilation of almanacs. It is called Si fas! dar taqvim, “Thirty Chapters 
on the Calendar" 2 

Among later works the Bist bab dar marrifati't-taqvim, “Twenty Chapters concerning 
the Knowledge of the Calendar”, written by Nizàmu'd-din ‘Abdu’l-‘Ali b. Muhammad 
Birjandi (d. 934/1527-8)** was very popular and several times annotated. The reform 
of the ancient Persian calendar, which is associated with the names of the Seljuq Sultan 
Malikshah (465-485/1072-1092) and the famous mathematician and astronomer 
“Umar Khayyam, was little in harmony with Islam. “Umar Khayyam did not, however, 
write any of his treatises on mathematics or astronomy in Persian.?? The Naurūz-nāma, 
*Book of the New Year', an otherwise very interesting treatise on the Iranian New 
Year's feast, appears to be wrongly ascribed to him. 

Astronomers and astrologers needed instruments for their observations and 
measurements. The only instrument the Moslems knew, and which they had also 
taken over from the Greeks and improved in several ways, was the astrolabe 
(asturlab)", a convenient piece of hand-apparatus. On the other hand gigantic astro- 
labes were set up in the two observatories, one of which was built in Maragha by 
Hulagu for Nasiru’d-din Tūsī, and the second about two centuries later in Samarkand 
by Ulughbeg. We possess several Persian writings on the varieties, nature and use of 
the astrolabe. The oldest is probably the Kitab ma'rifati'l-asturláb, “The Book of 
Information on the Astrolabe’, or Shash fasl, “Six Sections’, by Muhammad b. Ayyüb 
at-Tabari, written in the sth/11th century.*? The best known however is the Bist bab 
dar asturlab, “Twenty Chapters on the Astrolabe’, by Nasiru’d-din Tisi. In the 
following centuries, apart from commentaries on Tūsī's work, several similar trea- 
tises were written; the Panjah bāb-i sultāni, “Fifty Chapters for the Sultan (Babur b. 
Baysunghur)’, by Ruknu’d-din al-Amuli, dating from the 9th/15th century 44, and two 
works, the Bist u chahār bab, ‘Twenty-four Chapters’, and the Risdla-i asturlāb, 
‘Treatise on the Astrolabe’, by Abu’l-Khayr al-Fārisī from the 1oth/16th century ` 
should be mentioned. The well-known assistant of Ulughbeg, Ghiyathu’d-din 
Jamshīd, also wrote two special treatises on astronomical instruments.*e 
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VII. THE NATURAL SCIENCES 


In Islamic literature, natural science has the peculiar characteristic of almost ex- 
clusively pursuing various kinds of practical aims. 

As far as zoology is concerned, the titles of general works already betray this 
utilitarian attitude. Apart from two earlier Persian versions of Arabic works, dating 
from the 7th/13th and the 11th/17th centuries, a handbook by the already often- 
quoted Shaykh Hazin!, called the Khavasswl-hayavádn, “The (useful) Properties of 
Animals', is an original Persian work. In the first chapter it describes the best known 
animals in alphabetical order, and in the other two their habits, faculties and abilities, 
with an introduction on the hunting and slaughter of animals.? 

In research into the utility of animals, medical and veterinary interests come 
especially to the fore, the latter particularly in the two associated specialist branches, 
hippology and falconry. 

Most of the Faras-nāma, Khayl-nāma, ‘Book of Horses’, or similarly entitled 
handbooks on hippology, contain in two separate sections discussions on the prop- 
erties of the horse, its training and maladies together with their treatment. It is 
believed that some are based on Greek works, others have been translated from San- 
skrit.* There are of course also translations from Arabic. The following two are 
probably the most important among the original Persian works: the Midmdr-i danish, 
"The Race-course of Knowledge', published in 1071/1660-1 at the command of 
‘Abbas II (1052-77/1642-66) by Nizamu'd-din Ahmad Sadir, who was probably 
the son of Mullā Sadràá*; and the small Faras-ndma by Shaykh Hazin, which seems 
to be only a scanty list of contents of an earlier and larger work that he had already 
written in Isfahan and could not take with him to India.* 

The specialised writings on falconry are also of a practical nature and contain a 
wealth of detail on maladies and their treatment as well as descriptions of sporting 
birds and other animals of the chase. These too are apparently based on ancient texts 
which may have been written, for example, for Alexander the Great or for Jamshid. 
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One such book, written for the latter, is said to have been put into Persian by Nasiru- 
'd-din Tüsi from an Arabic translation and adapted in verse in the year 896/1491 by 
‘Ali Haydar Tabrizi, chief falconer (qiishchi bashi) to the Aqqoyunlu Sultan Ya*qüb 
Khan (884-96/1479-91), in his Bdz-nāma, “Book of Falcons. According to later 
information, such Bāz-nāmas are believed to have already existed at the time of the 
Samanids. Moreover, mention is made of a Sayd-nama-i Malikshāhi, “The Hunting 
Book of Malikshāh”, written for Sultan Malikshāh, which became a model for the 
Shikār-nāma-i Ilkhānī of “Ali b. Mansir, written at the command of the Sultan 
Toghāytīmūr in the 8th/14th century®, as well as for other works dealing with the 
same subject. Two larger Bāz-nāmas appeared in India. One, dedicated to the emperor 
Akbar, is by Muhibb “Ali Khan Khassmahalli b. Nizamu'd-din ‘Ali Marghulānī (d. 
989/1581), who in the foreword boasts of great experience in hunting”, the other was 
written by a certain Bahadur under Aurangzīb ‘Alamgir.® 

Botany was studied side by side with pharmacology, moreover it was of benefit to 
agriculture and horticulture, which in the Islamic east were highly developed and 
were steadily progressing as a result of experience and experiments. Works on phar- 
macology will be mentioned elsewhere.? The famous vizier Rashidu'd-din Fadiwliah!? 
wrote the Kitabwl-akhbár va'l-āthār(?), “Book of Counsels and Traditions’, only one 
extract of which however is extant. This deals with agriculture and its associated fields 
of knowledge, meteorology, irrigation, the combating of plant diseases, etc.'? Another 
book of similar content is the Irshādwz-zirāta, ‘Directions for Agriculture’, written 
in the year 921/1515 by Fadil Haravi. In India appeared the Risala-i nakhibandiyya, 
‘Treatise on the Cultivation of Plants.’ This is a handbook based on Indian methods 
of cultivating fruit trees, flowers and various vegetables, by Ahmad “Ali b. Muhammad 
Khalil of Jaunpür, and is an extract from an older work by Amānv'llāh al-Husaynī 
(d. 1046/1636-7).33 

Among the minerals, the Islamic natural scientists were most interested in precious 
stones and precious metals. We possess several books of modest proportions dealing, 
for the most part in two sections, with precious stones and metals, pearls, corals, as 
well as several organic substances such as musk, amber, camphor etc. The earliest 
work in Persian of this type that has come down to us is the Tansūkh-nāma-i Īlkhāni, 
“The Ilkhanic Book of Precious Things’, which Nasiru'd-din Tüsi wrote for the 
Tikhān Hulagu.!* The ‘Ar@isw'l-javahir va naf@iswl-at@ib, "The Brides of Jewels and 
the Best of Precious Things’, written by Abu'I-Qasim *Abdu'llah b. “Ali b. Muhammad 
al-Oāshānī in the year 700/1300-1, is to a great extent derived from that book. Of 
importance, however, is the last chapter, which deals with the glazing of ceramics 
and the techniques of fine pottery.!5 From the 9th/15th century originates the Javāhir- 
nama (Gauhar-náma) “Book of Precious Stones’, which Muhammad b. Mansür 
Shirazi wrote for the Aqqoyunlu Sultan Khalil Bahadur Khan (883--4/1478-79), 
the son of Uzun Hasan.!* Two such treatises, the names of which are not positively 
known, appeared during the first quarter of the 1oth/16th century; one was written in - 
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India by Muhammad b. Ashraf al-Hasani ar-Rustamdārī during the reign of Bābur', 
the other by Muhammad b. al-Mubārak Qazvini for the Ottoman Sultan Selim I 
(918-26/1512-20).8 We possess a treatise on pearls by Shaykh Hazīn.'? It is not 
known exactly when and where the small “Book of Stones” appeared that was com- 
posed by Ahmad b. ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz Jauhari, who was already familiar with European 
jewelcraft and regretted the decline of oriental mines and the introduction of European 
stones.?? 
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VIII. MEDICINE AND PHARMACOLOGY 


Greek medicine had already found its way into Persia in pre-Islamic times, and during 
the Sasanian period it was being practised in the clinic at Gundīshāpūr. Moreover, 
it had absorbed certain Persian practices and was to some extent influenced by India 
as well. The Indian book on medicine written by Chanākiya (Shānāg), dating from 
the end of the third century B.C., is believed to have been translated into Persian 
during the latter half of the 2nd/8th century. Islamic medicine, that exhibits more 
or less the same theory and practice among the Arabs as among the Persians, grew 
from this basis. Only since the roth/16th century, and in fact on Indian soil, did it 
once again become more strongly stimulated by Indian medicine, whence it be gan 
to differ from the contemporary Arab system —then already to some extent on the 
decline. | 

The first Persian physicians naturally wrote in Arabic, Even the great Avicenna did 
not apparently write any great medical work originally in Persian.* The earliest 
medical work in the Persian language we possess is the Hiddyatw’l-muta‘allimin 
Ji-t-tibb, “The Students’ Guide to Medicine’, by Abü-Bakr (or Abü-Hakim) Rabī' b. 
Ahmad al-Akhavayn al-Bukhārī, dating from the middle of the 5th/11th century. It 
is an encyclopaedic work, in which, after a lengthy general introduction, the treatment 
of various diseases is described.” About fifty years later appeared the Dhakhira-i Khvā- 
razmshāhī, “The Treasure of Khvarazmshah’, which was composed at the court of the 
Khvarazmshah Outbu*d-dīn Muhammad (491-522/1098-1128). It derives largely 
from Avicenna's Oānūn and, except for a more intelligible treatment of the subject- 
matter, it brings us only a few novelties, based on the experience of the author, a 
famous doctor of his day called Zaynu'd-din Ismail b. Hasan al-Jurjānī.* This book 
comprises the whole of contemporary medicine and is important linguistically because 
in it the Persian medical terminology was created. It falls into ten parts. The first 
deals with the conception and use of medicine, anatomy of the human body, the 
humours and their relative proportions; the second with health and disease, and further 
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with the causes and symptoms of illnesses; the third with hygiene; and the fourth 
with the diagnosis and prognosis of diseases. The next four books discuss in detail 
the treatment of individual diseases, arranged in order from the head to the foot. 
The ninth deals with poisons and antidotes, types of theriaca and the curing of bites 
from snakes and other animals, the uses of which are also mentioned one by one. The 
tenth part contains pharmaceutics.5 The second and later work of our author is 
entitled Aghradwt-tibb, “The Aims of Medicine’. It appeared during the second 
quarter of the 6th/12th century during the reign of the Sultan *Ala'u'd-daula Atsiz 
(522-51/1128-56), the son of his former patron, and was written at the request 
of his vizier Majdu'd-din al-Bukhari. It is a revision of the Dhakhira.* Before this 
work, he wrote a short extract from the Dhakhira for the same Atsiz, when the latter 
was crown prince. This small book bears the name Khafi-i “Al@i, “The Secrets of 
*Ala', because the original manuscript consisted of two oblong volumes which could 
easily be carried about everywhere in the boots.” 

From the following period we possess only smaller systematic works that do not 
appear to have gained much response or popularity. One of the two such works 
preserved from the 9th/15th century seems to have been better known, namely the 
compendium entitled Kifáya-i Mansūrī, “The Sufficiency of Mansür', and probably 
dedicated to Zaynwl-'abidin, the ruler of Kashmir (820-72/1417-67). The book, 
consisting of two parts, was composed at the beginning of that century by Mansir b. 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Yüsuf b. Fagih Ilyas?, already well known for his specialised 
work on anatomy. The subject of the first part is theoretical (tibb-i nazari) and practical 
(tibb-i *amali) medicine and of the second the enumeration of simple and compound 
foods and medicines.? 

In the year 907/1501-2, in Ray in northern Persia, Baha'ud-daula Qivamu'd-din 
Qasim b. Nürbakhsh ar-Rāzī wrote the Khuldsatwt-tajarib, "The Quintessence of 
Experiments', a general work on medicine, written in traditional form; at the end a 
special chapter is added on foreign medical technical expressions and on medical 
weights." It contains much that is noteworthy, such as the writings of the famous 
physician and scholar living in the roth/16th century, “Imadu'd-din Mahmüd b. 
Mas'üd of Shiraz", who in addition to several specialised works wrote a general 
work under the title of Yanbü fi ‘ilmi’t-tibb, “Source of Medical Science'.'* His 
other work, Risāla-i mujarrabāt, “Treatise on Tested (Curatives)' *, is an example of 
several similarly entitled writings, in which the authors used to describe their practical 
experiences to the wide circle of their professional colleagues. 

After the second half of the roth/r6th century the Indian Moghul empire became 
practically the only area in which medical science was at all intensively cultivated in 
literature, just as were many other branches of Persian learning, with the result that 
it was influenced even more strongly than hitherto by the knowledge of the Indians. 

Even before the foundation of the Indian Timurid kingdom, also at the beginning 
of the 1oth/16th century, one of his greatest Amirs, Bhüva b. Khavasskhan™, declared 
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to the Sikandar Shah Lodi that Greek medicine was not suitable for the Indians, and 
he received permission to write a book on medicine in Persian which was to be based 
on Sanskrit sources. This work was completed in the year 918/1512 and bore the title 
Ma'dinwsh-shif à-i Sikandarsháhi, “Shah Sikandar's Mine of Information on Healing’. 
The book, which has enjoyed the greatest authority in India ever since, is composed 
of an introduction containing a definition of medicine and a discussion of its value and 
basic principles, and three sections consisting of carefully prepared translations from 
the Sanskrit: (1) Introduction to therapy (sūtrasthāna); (2) Anatomy (sharīrasthāna); 
(3) Symptomatology and therapy (sūdanasthāna and chikitsásthána). Muhammad 
Qasim Hindūshāh, already mentioned as a historian and known under the pseudonym 
Firishta!*, also used Indian sources as well as the older Islamic ones for his general 
work on therapeutics which appeared at the beginning of the 11th/17th century and 
which bears the title Dastūrw/-atibbā', “Memorandum for Doctors’, or alternatively 
Ikhtiyārāt-i Oāsimī, "Selections after Qasim'. This work too has three chapters, the 
first two dealing with pharmacology while the third describes therapy in 160 sections. 
The whole is prefaced by an introduction on the constituent elements of the human 
body and the humours.!? The Tibb-i Dard Shikūhī, “The Medicine of Dara Shikih’, a 
large, copiously illustrated work in three volumes on the system of medicine, came 
from the pen of *AynwI-mulk Nūru*d-dīn Muhammad Shirázi.!5 It was written at the 
instigation of the scholarly prince Dārā Shikūh, and is based on the writings of forty 
earlier authors. The first volume treats of anatomy, external agents, i.c. climate, living 
conditions, etc., the pulse, symptoms of diseases, urine and excrements; the second deals 
with physical exercise and feeding, as well as the simple and compound medicaments; 
the third, which constitutes half of the whole work, describes pathology and the 
treatment of all diseases, giving the necessary prescriptions for each.1® Mir Muham- 
mad Akbar Arzàni *, who studied for a long time in Shiraz where the study of medi- 
cine was an ancient tradition, worked as a famous doctor and technical writer under 
the Great Moghul Aurangzib ‘Alamgir. Three of his writings are systematic in character. 
The greatest is the Tibb-i Akbari, ‘Medicine of Akbar’, dating from the year 1112/1700. 
In 27 chapters it deals with each disease separately and ends with a list of medicaments 
and medical terms.** The second, Mujarrabāt (Tajribāt)-i Akbarī, "The tested (Pre- 
scriptions) of Akbar', is a collection of prescriptions.? His third work, the much 
used Mizàánwt-fibb, “The Scales of Medicine’, is a manual he originally wrote for his 
children and pupils. It contains the following three sections: (1) on the four basic 
qualities (heat, cold, damp, dryness); (2) on simple and compound remedies; (3) on 
diseases and their treatment.? Translations of European medical writings appear in 
India as early as the 12th/18th century. 

Apart from the systematic works, the most important of which have just been 
enumerated, there are a great many specialised writings in Persian medical literature. 
Distinguished amongst those on anatomy is the at-Tashrih bi't-tasvīr, “Anatomy in 
Pictures’, or Tashrih-i Mansiri, “Mansiir's Anatomy’, that was popular on account 
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of its anatomical diagrams (the skeleton, nervous system, muscles, veins, arteries, 
intestines, occasionally also the genitals of a pregnant woman), written by Mansür b. 
Muhammad, whom we have already mentioned, and dedicated to Prince Pir Mu- 
hammad-i Jahāngīr, the grandson of Tamerlane. The divisions of the human body are 
sketched in the introduction, and the book itself deals in five sections with the bones, 
nerves, muscles, veins and arteries. The compound organs (e.g. brain, eyes, heart, 
etc.) and the development of the embryo are described in the concluding chapter.** 

A famous work on ophthalmology in the Persian language is the Narw/-‘uyin, 
“Light of the Eyes', which was written by Muhammad b. Mansür of Jurjān, known as 
Zarrindast, *Golden Hand', and completed in the year 480/1087-8 in the reign of the 
Seljug Sultàn Malikshàh. Linguistically the book is of value, for it is written in a clear 
question-and-answer form, but as regards the content it is based largely on the Arabic 
Tadhkirat al-kahhalin, “Admonition to Oculists’, by ‘Ali b. ‘Isa “5, although it gives 
much that is noteworthy from the author's practice, particularly in the sphere of 
ophthalmic operations.” Tmadu'd-din Mahmüd b. Mastūd Shirazi, a physician we 
have already come across, wrote a separate Risdla-i ātishak, ‘Treatise on Syphilis’ 
during the second half of the 1oth/16th century?”, after this disease, which was new 
at that time, had already been described by Bahā”u*d-daula. In catalogues of manu- 
scripts one finds numerous specialised works on single diseases, as well as on the pulse, 
blood-letting, testing of urine, anaesthetics, etc., but these are mostly small works, 
usually anonymous and undated and thus of little value for the historian of literature. 

Much loved by Persian physicians were handbooks on hygiene, of which there are 

many. They are generally divided into six chapters: (1) advantages and disadvantages 
of climate and living conditions; (2) food and drink; (3) exercise and rest; (4) sleep 
and being awake; (5) evacuation and constipation; (6) mental conditions. 

There are of course medical books written in verse and also single poems on the 
subject. The Danish-nama, “The Book of Knowledge”, a medical handbook by 
Maysari??, appeared in an early period of Persian literature, viz. during the second 
half of the 4th/roth century. The best known works of this type are those by Yüsuf b. 
Muhammad, a doctor and poet born in Herat, who used the pseudonym Yūsufī and 
lived during the reigns of Babur (932-37/1526-30) and Humāyūn (937-63/1531-56). 
His works embrace all branches of medicine.” 

The Persians attached great importance to pharmacology, which thus forms a 
very profusely documented branch of medical literature; and although it was based for 
the most part on the Greek herbaria, the Persians added several new drugs. The ear- 
liest Persian work on the subject exists in only one ancient manuscript, which was 
written in 447/1056 by the poet Asadi. It is called Kitabw l-abniya “an hagā'igi”l-adviya, 
*Book of Fundamental Principles on the True Nature of Medicines'. It was probably 
dedicated to the Sāmānid prince Mansür I b. Nuh, or, at the latest, written a hundred 
years later, that is during the second half of the 4th/roth century or the first half of 
the 5th/11th, by Muvaffaqu'd-din Abū-Mangūr b. “Ali al-Haravi. It describes 585 drugs 
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according to Greek, Syrian, Arabic, Indian and Persian sources.?! The next pharma- 
ceutical work is the translation made during the first quarter of the 7th/13th century 
by Abü-Bakr b. “Ali b. “Uthman al-Asfar al-Kashani* of the Arabic Kitab as-saydala 
ftt-tibb, “Book of Materia Medica”, which was edited by the famous al-Birüni to- 
wards the end of his life with the assistance of a physician named Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad an-Nakhsha'i.?? From the 8th/14th century we have two works from the pen of 
the Shirazian doctor, “Ali b. Husayn Ansari, better known as Zaynwl-'Attàr (d. 806/ 
1403-4)**, of whom the Muzaffarid Shah Shujà* (759-86/1358-84) thought very 
highly. One, Miftdhw’l-khaz@in, “The Key to the Treasures’, completed in 767/1366, 
deals in the first and third chapters with the simple and compound medicaments and 
in the second with their substitutes and correctives. Three years later he revised 
this book and named it Ikhtipārāt-i Badi'i, ‘Selections of Badi”, in honour of Shah 
Shujá"s step-mother, Badi‘u’l-jamal; its two chapters deal in alphabetical order first 
with the simple and then with the compound medicaments.** In the first half of the 
Ioth/16th century, Muzaffar b. Muhammad al-Husayni ash-Shifà'i (d. 963/1555—6)*” 
composed an alphabetical list of medicaments known under the title Tibb-i Shif@i, 
“The Medicine of Shifā'ī, or Oarābādhīn-i Shif@i, ‘Shifa’i’s Pharmacopoeia'.9? 
A Latin translation by the Carmelite Father Mattheus was printed in Paris in 1681 
by his colleague Father Angelus of St. Joseph (de la Brosse), who falsely called it 
his own, as a handbook for missionaries, merchants and other travellers.?? From the 
second half of the rīth/17th century comes the famous Tuhfatwl-mwminīn, “The Gift 
of the Faithful, which was begun by Muhammad Zamān Tunakābunī and completed 
by his son, Muhammad Mu’min Husayni*® for the Safavid Safi H Sulayman (1077- 
1105/1666-94). This book was very popular and was printed several times in Persia 
and India during the last century. 

There are also pharmaceutical dictionaries, of which only the Alfazwl-adviya, 
“Vocabulary of Medicines”, need be mentioned. It was compiled by Niru'd-din 
Muhammad “Abdv'llah, son of ‘Aynu’l-mulk of Shiraz, whom we already know, and 
dedicated to Shāhjahān in 1038/1628-9.** 

Only the most important and best known general pharmaceutical writings have 
been mentioned here, but there is a long list of lesser known works of this type, most 
of them anonymous or difficult to date. From the roth/16th century onwards we also 
find shorter specialised treatises - mostly consisting only of a few pages - on poisons 
and antidotes, perfumes, opium, bezoar stone (pdzahr), China-root (chüb (bikh)-i 
Chini, Smilax), zedoary roots ( jáduvár), bitumen (mümiyd), and especially coffee, tea 
and tobacco. | 
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497-510. Gilbert Lazard, “Du risolayi tibbiyi asri X dar forsi dari', Shargi Surkh, 1958,10, 129-38. 
4. Fonahn, 129, 
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Habibi, ‘Hakim Yūsufi Haravi tabib u munshi darbār-i Babur u Humāyūn", Ariyana, 7,3 (1327-8), 1-4. 
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IX. ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 


During the centuries discussed in this summary the various sciences formed a fairly 
well-defined whole and their basic principles could be mastered without difficulty. 

It is therefore not surprising that polyhistors were nothing exceptional, as can easily 
be seen from the frequent recurrence of the same names in many of the foregoing 
chapters. This also explains the frequent appearance and popularity of works planned 
on an encyclopaedic scale, of larger or smaller scope as the case might be. Most of 
them are concerned only with the philosophical and exact disciplines, other branches 
of learning being more rarely included. 

The earliest Persian encyclopaedia of the philosophical and exact sciences is the 
Dānish-nāma-i “Al@i, ‘The Book of Wisdom of “Ala”, which was begun by Avicenna 
shortly before his death (428/1037) for the Kākūyid prince *Alā'wd-daula Abū-Ja'far 
Muhammad b. Dushmanziyār (398-434/1007-41) at the latter's court in Isfahan. 
But his untimely death interrupted the work, which was then completed by his pupil 
Jūzjānī! after other Arabic writings of the master. The work owes its special impor- 
tance to the fact that with it the Persian terminology of the philosophical and exact 
sciences was established.? A work of similar content, bearing the title Nuzhat-nama-i 
‘Al@i, ‘The Book of Pleasure of “Ala”, dates from about half a century later. It was 
written by the famous philosopher Sahmu’d-din b. Abi’l-Khayr for “Ala'wd-daula 
Abū-Kalījār Khassbeg Husam, the prince of Tabaristan.? The Hadd'iqwl-anvár fi 
haq@igi’l-asrdr, “The Gardens of Lights on the Truths of Secrets’, by Fakhru'd-din 
Muhammad b. *Umar b. al-Husayn ar-Rāzī (d. 606/1209) is of much wider scope and 
more generally comprehensible. It was written at the command of the Khvārazmshāh 
*Alà'u'd-din Takash (568-96/1172-1200). The work has been preserved in three 
redactions, the last of which, completed in 575/1179, contains short summaries of 
sixty sciences, whereas the two earlier ones deal with only forty and fifty-seven respec- 
tively.4 The Farah-nàma-Jamáli, Jamal's Book of Joy’, completed in 580/1184 by Abū- 
Bakr al-Mutahhar b. Abil-Qàsim al-Jamāl al-Yazdi, with the makhlas Jamali, is 
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concerned to a greater extent with the natural sciences. It deals with the properties 
of the human and animal body, plants, minerals, drugs, oils, poisons and antidotes, 
as well as divination and various curiosities.5 

From the 7th/13th century comes the Durratwt-tāj li-ghurrati'd-Dubāj, “The Pearl of 
the Crown for the Brow of Dubai, which Qutbu’d-din Mahmūd b. Mas‘id Shirazi 
(d. 710/1311-2), the most talented pupil of Nasiru'd-din Tüsi and author of many 
Arabic writings in the fields of astronomy and medicine, wrote for the prince of Gilan, 
Dubaj b. Fīlshāh. The contents of the book proper are very similar to the above- 
mentioned encyclopaedias of Avicenna and Sahmu’d-din; in a postscript the author 
also discusses theology, ethics, politics, and mysticism. Muhammad b. Mahmüd 
al-Amuli, who was mudarris in Sulķāniyya under Uljāytū (703-16/1304-16), wrote 
in about 740/1340 the Naf@isu’l-funin fi tarā'isi”l-"uyūn, ‘Treasures of the Sciences 
in the Brides of the Springs’, for a vizier, whose name is unknown, of the Injü prince 
Abü-Isháq (d. 758/1357). This work falls into two parts: the first is concerned with 
the ‘new sciences’ (philology, theology, Süfism, history, etc.); the second with the 
“sciences of the ancients’ (philosophy, the exact and natural sciences, medicine, etc.).? 

In 879/1474-5 Ghiyathu'd-din ‘Ali ‘Ali b. Amīrān Husayni Isfahani wrote the very 
easily comprehensible Dānish-nāma-i jahān, ‘The Book of Wisdom of the World’, 
for the great-grandson of Timür, Sultan Mahmüd. This is a compendium of natural 
sciences dealing with celestial phenomena, minerals, plants, animals and Man.” The 
Riyádwl-abrár, “The Gardens of the Pious’, by Husayn ‘Aqili Rustamdari, dating 
from 979/1571, is very widely conceived. The author boasted that, as against the 
sixty sciences of his predecessor ar-Rāzī, his book deals with ninety fields of study.* 
Similar in character is the Shahid-i sādig, ‘The Upright Witness’, from the middle 
of the 11th/17th century, by the historian Mirza Muhammad Sadiq Isfahāni. It is a 
rich mine of information of various kinds, anecdotes, quotations etc., set out in five 
chapters. The first is concerned with divine matters, the second with government, 
the third with comprehension and knowledge, the fourth with love, friendship, 
wealth and poverty, the fifth with the world and time, life and death. The concluding 
essay discusses celestial things. The Jām-i jahānnumā, “The Mirror Reflecting the 
World’, completed in 1180/1766-7 by Mahārat Khan, deals in five chapters with 
ethics, history, geography, angels and earthly beings, and philology.'* An ency- 
clopaedic curiosity, in fact a medley of everything imaginable, is the Hadiqa-i hādig-i 
ganjina-i Sádig, ‘The Garden surrounding the Treasure of Sadiq’, written by the 
historian Shakir Khan b. Sadiq in the year 1174/1760-1.!* 
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I. See p. 464. 

2. For a contrary opinion Hikmat-i "AIS", GIPh, 11, 363. Jashn-nama-i Ibn-i Sind I, 57-8. Ed. by 
Ahmad Khurāsānī (Tehran 1315). Editions of certain parts: Tabi'iyyāt, ed. by Muhammad Mishkat 
(1331); Tlahiyyat, ed. by Muhammad Mun (Tehran 1331), Risāla-i mantig, ed. by Muhammad Mumm 
and Muhammad Mishkāt (Tehran 1331). Le Livre de Science. I: Logique, Métaphysique. II: Physique, 
Mathématiques. Traduit par Moh. Achena et Henri Massé (Paris 1955-8). 

3. GIPh, 11, 363. Fonahn, Nr. 191. Safa, 11, 909-11. A. N. Boldirev, ‘Datirovka “Nuzhatnama””, 
Pamyati Ign. Yul. Krachkovskogo (Leningrad 1958), 44-6. 

4. GIPh, 11, 363. Rieu, Suppl., 102-3. Pertsch, Nr. 92-3. 

5. Rieu, 465-6. Pertsch, Nr. 607. Flügel, 1449. 

6. GAL, 11, 211-25 S. I, 296-7. Rieu, 434-5. IO, Nr. 2219. Flügel, Nr. 24. Ed. by Muhammad 
Mishkāt (Tehran 1317). 

7. Rieu, 435-7. IO, Nr. 2221-3. Pertsch, Nr. 94. Flügel, Nr. 25. Fonahn, Nr. 351. Ed. by Hājj Mīrzā 
- Abu’l-Hasan Sha‘rani and Sayyid Ibrahim Miyànaji, 3 vols, (Tehran 1337-9). Ta'bir-i khvab ( Qismati 
az Naf@iswi-funin), Lith, (Tehran 1320). 

8. Rieu, 439-40. IO, Nr. 2173-4. Lith. (Bombay 1291). - W. Ivanov, "The Date ofthe Danish Nama-i 
Jahan', JRAS, 1927, 94-6. 

9. GIPh, 11, 364. Rieu, Suppl. 103-5. 

10. PL, 1, 125-6. 

11. Rieu, 775. Pertsch, Nr. 96. Extracts by “Abbas Igbāl in Yadgar, 2 (1324-5): Nr. 4, 19-36; Nr. 
25, 27-33; Nr. 6, 20-3; Nr. 7, 19-27; Nr. 8, 29-40; Nr. 9, 27-37; Nr. 10, 23-32. “Ali Naqi Munzavi, 
“Ganjafa-i Shāhid-i Sadiq’ and *Amthàli fārsī az Kitāb-i Shāhid-i Sadiq’, Danish, 3 (1331-4), 
459-60, 517-22, 560-8. Sadiq Kiya, ‘Mathalha-i farsi az Kitāb-i Shahid-i Sadiq’, Intishardt-i idara-i 
Farhang-i “amma, 2 (1341), 15-44. 

12. PL, 1, Nr. 166, 

13. PL, 1, Nr. 795; 1321. JO, 2228. 
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Page 3oo, line 35: 

Nazim occupies an important place in the literary development and progressive 
social and political attitude of the orient in the r7th century. Humanism, philanthropy, 
criticism of society, antipathy towards force and despotism, a pantheism that 
regards life optimistically and affirmatively — these are the outstanding traits of his 
personality. Cf. Z. G. Rizayev, ‘Nazim i Mashrab’, IV. konfer. po ir. fil. (Tashkent 
1964), 56-8; Ir. fil. (1966), 240-253. 

Page 303, note 10: 

A. Guliyev, “Nekotoriye zamechaniya po povodu indiyskogo stil'a', V. konfer. 

po ir. fil. (1966), 47-50. 
Page 304, note 31: 

More recent literature: Bertel's, Izbr. trudi, Niz. i Fuz. 303, 493 et seq. 
Page 304, note 34: 

*Urfi's mathnavīs do not reach the level of his gasīdas, and are altogether of less 
value, the first of them (Majma ‘wl-Akbar), running in the track of Makhzanv'l-asrār, 
is extremely abstruse: bad verses but with a perfect technique (cf. Bertel's, Izbr. trudi, 
Niz. i Fuz., 209, 15). 

Page 304, note 44: 

On Shaukat's biography (d. 1107/1695 or 1111/1699) and travels (Herat, Mashhad, 
Isfahan, Shiraz, Hindustan), see M, Akhmadov, in V. konfer. po ir. fil. (1966), 23-5. 
Page 319, note I0: 

Cf. Ethé, GIPh, 2, 338 et seq. 

Page 319, note 13: 

Since 1327 Prof. Dr. A. Khayyāmpūr has been publishing a series of tadhkiras in 
Tabriz. Up to date six numbers have appeared, most of them dealing with the r3th/roth 
century. 

Page 330, line 2: 

Other traditional dates of his death: 1272, 1273 (Yaghma, 7, 1333, 161). 
Page 351, note 49: 

Cf. also Faridün Adamiyyat, *Andīshahā-i Talibüf', Sukhan, 16 (1345), Vols. 5-8. - 
Īraj Afshār, Savād va bayád (Majma'-i magālāt), 1 (Tehran 1344), where, among 
others, Talibüf is discussed. 


TAUER 


Page 433, line 16: 

The theory of poetry is also treated in the small book Dagā*igu*sh-shi'r, *Subtleties 
of the Poetry’, by Muhammad Tāju'I-Halāvī, who probably lived in the 8th/14th 
century. Ed. by M. Kāzim Imam (Tehran 1341). 
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Page 446, line 1: 

The most detailed history on Nadir Shah is the Nāma-i *ālamārā-i Nādirī, “The 
World-adorning Book of Nadir’, by his contemporary, the vizier of Marv, Muhammad 
Kāzim. Ed. by N. D. Miklukho-Maklay, 3 vols. (Moscow 1960—66). His exploits are 
depicted in the Shah(anshah)-nama-i Nādirī, “The Book of King (of Kings) Nadir’, 
by Muhammad “Ali Tūsī, known as Firdausī-i thānī, who took part in all his cam- 
paigns. Ed. by Ahmad Suhaylī Khvansari (Tehran 1339). 


Page 453, line 13: 

The Sakinatwl-auliya, “The Spiritual Calm of the Saints’, by Dara Shiküh (PL, I, 
Nr. 1321/2), dealing with the lives of the famous saint of Lahore, Miyan Mir, and his 
disciples, has been re-edited by Dr. Tarāchand and Sayyid Muhammad Rida Jalālī 
Nà'ini (Tehran 1344). 


BECKA 


Page 491, line 18: f 

The most conspicuous characteristic im comparison with post-revolution literature 
is the long span of time during which the older literature developed and also the fact 
that the notion of national literature did not come to the fore in the sense we know 
it today. 


Page 493, line 26: 
The great progress of culture in the 16th century also forms an important chapter 
in the cultural history of present-day Afghanistan. 


Page 502, line 20: 

The work entitled Badoe'-ul-vaqoe* aroused a wide response. In Soviet libraries 
alone there are 28 manuscripts and three copies of the Uzbek translation. The impor- 
tance of the work lies particularly in the author's having overcome the narrow, 
professional attitude through his wide outlook on and profound consideration of 
problems of social and cultural life in relation to Central Asia. 


Page 546, line 3: 

The present text was completed before 1963. During the proof-reading, contem- 
porary literature in particular has been complemented by the addition of the most 
important new data up to 1966. 


Page 550, line 26: 

The mutual relationship between the literatures of the Soviet Union of Nations is 
influenced simultaneously by the forces of integration and disintegration — the latter 
to a certain degree from the second half of the "fifties as a reaction to the apathy 
towards national individuality at the time of the personality cult. Disintegration is 
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ACHAEMENIDS (Hakhāmanishiyā) 


ca. 700 B.C, Achaemenes (Hakhama- 
nish) 

559-529 Cyrus (Kūrush) 

529-522 Cambyses (Kambiizhiya) 

522-486 Darius 1 (Dārayavahush) 

486-465 Xerxes (Khshayārshā) 

465-424 Artaxerxes r (Artakh- 
shathrā) 

423-404 Darius 11 

404-359 Artaxerxes II Mnemon 

359-338 Artaxerxes 111 Ochos 

338-336 Arses (Arshā) 

336-331 Darius 111 Codomannus 


(Based on: Brandenstein-Mayrhofer, Handbuch 
des Altpersischen, p. 5.) 


MACEDONIANS 


Alexander the Great 
(Iskandar) 


331-323 


SELEUCIDS . 


311 — 2nd cent. B.C. 


PARTHIANS-ARSACIDS 


247 B.C. — ca. 225 A.D. 


SASANIANS (Sāsānīyān) ` 


ca. 225-240 Artakhshēr 1 (Ardashir) 

240-272 Shāhpuhr 1 (Shápür) 

272-273 Ohrmazd 1 (Hurmuzd, 
Hurmuz) 

273-276 Varhrān 1 (Vahram, 
Bahrām) 

276-293 . Varhran 11 

293 Varhràn III 

293-302 Narsé 

302—309 Ohrmazd 11 

309-379 Sháhpuhr rr 

379—383 Artakhshēr 11 

383-388 Shahpuhr 311 

388—399 Varhràn 1v 

399-421 Yazdkart 1 (Yazdagird) ` 

421-439 Varhrān v (Bahrām Gür) 

439-457 Yazdkart II 

457-459 Ohrmazd 311 

459-484 Peroz (Firiiz) 

484-488 Valakhsh (Balash) 

488-531 Kavat 1 (Qubad) 

531--579 Khusró r Anēsharvān 
(Khusrau Anūshīrvān, 
Chosroes) 

579—590 Ohrmazd 1v 

590-591 Varhrān Chēbīn (usurper) 

591-628 Khusró rr Aparvēz 
(Khusrau Parvīz) 

628 Kavāt 11 Shērčē 

628—629 Artakhshér 111 
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629—632 
632—651 


SURVEY OF DYNASTIES 


several kings 
Yazdkart 11 


(Chronology according to R, N. Frye, The 
Heritage of Persia, p. 295.) 


THE FOUR ORTHODOX CALIPHS 


(ar-Rāshidūn) 


11/632-13/634 
13/634-23/644 
23/644-35/656 
35/656-41/661 


Abii-Bakr 
‘Umar I 
*Uthmān 
“Ali 


UMAYYAD CALIPHATE (Banü- 


41/661- 60/680 
60/680— 64/683 
64/685 
64/683- 65/685 
65/685- 86/705 
86/705- 96/715 
96/715- 99/717 
99/717-101/720 
101/720-105/724 
105/724-125/743 
125/743-126/744 
126/744 
126/744 
126/744-132/749 


Umayya) 


Mudviyar ` 
Yazid 1 
Mudviya 11 
Marvān I 
“Abdu']-Malik 
al-Valid 1 
Sulayman 
“Umar II 
Yazid rr 
Hishām 
al-Valid 11 
Yazid 111 
Ibrāhīm 
Marvān II 


ABBASID CALIPHATE (Banū-'Abbās) 


132/ 749-136/ 754 
136/ 754-158/ 775 
158/ 775-169/ 785 
169/ 785-170] 786 
170/ 786-193/ 809 
193/ 809-198/ 813 
198/ 813-218/ 833 
218/ 833-227/ 842 
227] 842-232/ 847 
232/ 847-247/ 861 
247/ 861-248/ 862 
248/ 862-252/ 866 
252/ 866-255/ 869 
255/ 869-256/ 870 


744 


Abu'l-“Abbas as-Saffah 
al-Mansūr 
al-Mahdī 

Misa al-Hadi 
Harin ar-Rashid 
al-Amīn 
al-Ma*mūn 
al-Mu‘tasim 
al-Vathig 
al-Mutavvakil 
al-Muntasir 
al-Musta‘in 
al-Mu'tazz 
al-Muhtadi 


256/ 870-279/ 892 
279/ 892-289/ 902 
289/ 902-295/ 908 
295/ 908-320/ 932 
320/ 932-322/ 934 
322/ 934-329/ 940 
329/ 940-333/ 944 
333/ 944-334/ 946 
334/ 946-363/ 974 
363/ 974-381/ 991 
381/ 991-422/1031 
422/1031-467/1075 
467/1075-487/1094 
487/1094-512/1118 
512/1118-529/1135 
529/1135—530/1136 
530/1136—555/1160 
555/1160-566/1170 
566/1170-575/1180 
575/1180-622/1225 
622/1225—623/1226 
623/1226-640/1242 
640/1242—656/1258 


al-Mu'tamid 
al-Mu'tadid 
al-Muktafi 
al-Mugtadir 
al-Oāhir 
ar-Radi 
al-Muttaqi 
al-Mustakfi 
al-Muti‘ 
at-Tà'i* 
al-Qadir 
al-Qà^im 
al-Muqtadi ` 
al-Mustazhir 
al-Mustarshid 
ar-Rāshid 
al-Muqtafi 
al-Mustanjid 
al-Mustad? 
an-Nāsir 
az-Zàhir 
al-Mustansir 
al-Musta‘sim 


TAHIRIDS (Tahiriyan) 


Abü-Ayyüb Tahir r 


205/821-207/822 

207/822-213/828 Talha 

213/828—230/844 Abu'l-Abbàs “Abdullah 
230/844—248/862 Tāhir u 
248/862—259/873 Muhammad 
259/873-261/875 Tāhir 111 
SAFFARIDS (Saffáriyan) 

247/861-265/879 Abü-Yüsuf Ya‘qib ibn 


265/879—287/900 


Layth as-Saffar 
*Amr b. Layth (executed 
289/902) 


SAMANIDS (Sāmānīyān) 


250/ 864—279] 892 
279/ 892-295/ 907 
295/ 907-301/ 914 
301/ 914-331/ 942 


Nasr I 

Abü-Ibráhim Isma‘ll 
Abū-Nasr Ahmad 
Abu'l-Hasan Nasr t1 


331/ 942-343/ 954 
343/ 954-350/ 961 
350/ 961-366/ 976 
366/ 976-387/ 997 
387/ 997-389/ 999 
389/ 999-390/1000 
390/1000—395/1005 


SURVEY OF DYNASTIES 


Nahi 
*Abdu'l-Malik 1 
al-Mansir 1 

Nuh 11 

al-Mansiir 11 
*Abdu'l-Malik 11 
Isma‘il al-Muntasir 


BUYIDS/BUVAYHIDS (Ali Büya) 


d. 338/949 


d. 366/976 


“Ali b. Biya, "Imádu'd- - 


. daula 


al-Hasan b. Biya, 
Ruknu'd-daula 


as amiri?l-umara' in Baghdad: 


334/ 945-356/ 967 


356/ 967-367/ 978 
367/ 978-372/ 983 


372/ 983-376/ 987 


376/ 987-379/ 989 


379/ 989-403/1012 


403/1012-412/1021 
412/1021-416/1025 


416/1025-435/1044 
435/1044-440/1048 


440/1048-447/1055 


Ahmad b. Büya, Mu'izz-. 
u'd-daula (from 324/936 
in Kirmán) 

‘Izzu’d-daula Bakhtiyàr 
*Adudu'd-daula (from 
338/949 in Fars, Khuzis- 
tàn, “Uman, and Kirmān) 
Samsāmu?d-daula (ia 
Fars and Kirmān till 388/ 
998) 

Sharafu'd-daula (from 
372/983 in Fars and 
Khuzistān) 
Bahā”u'd-daula (from 
388/998 also in Fars and 
Kirmān) 

Sultánu'd-daula (also in 
Fars) 
Musharrifwd-daula (also 
in Fars) 

Jalalu'd-daula 
Abii-Kalijar 'Imadu'd- 
daula (from 415/1024 in 
Fars, from 419/1028 in 
Kirmān) 

al-Malik ar-Rahim (also 
in Fars) 


ZIYARIDS (Ziyārīyān) 


316/ 928-323/ 935 


Mardavij b. Ziyār 


323/ 935-356/ 967 
356/ 967-366/ 976 
366/ 976-403/1012 
403/1012-420/1029 
420/1029-441/1049 
441/1049-462/1069 


Vushmgīr b. Ziyār 
Bisutün b. Vushmgir 
Oābūs 1 b. Vushmgīr 
Manüchihr b. Qàbüs 
Anüshirvàn b. Manüchihr 
Qabüs 11 b. Dara 


GHAZNAVIDS (Ghaznaviyàn) 


367/ 977-8-387/ 997 Sabuktigin 
387/ 997 —389/ 999 Ismail 
389/ 999 —421/1030 Mahmiid Yaminu'd-daula 
421/1030 —433/1041 Mas'üd r 
433/1041 -440/1048 Maudüd 
440/1048 —440/1049 Mas'ūd 11 
440/1049 -441/1049 “Ali b. Mas'üd r 
441/1049. —443/1052 ‘Abdu’r-Rashid b. 
Mahmüd 
Tughril (usurper) 
—451/1059 Farrukhzād b. Mas'üd 1 
-492/1099 Ibrāhīm b. Mas'üd 1 
-508/1115 Mas'ūd ur 
-509/1116 Shīrzād 
-512/1118 Malik Arslan b. Mas‘tid 111 
—552/1157 Bahrāmshāh b. Mas'ūd 11 
—555/1160 Khusrau-Shāh 
-585/1190 Khusrau-Malik (only in 
Punjāb) 


443/1052 
443/1052 
451/1059 
492/1099 
508/1115 
509/1116 
512/1118 
552/1157 
555/1160 


SELJUQS (Saljūgīyān) 


A. The Great Seljugs: 


429/1038-455/1063 
455/1063-465/1073 
465/1073—485/1092 
485/1092~487/1094 
487/1094-498/1105 
498/1105 

498/1105-511/1118 
511/1118-552/1157 


Tughril-Beg 

Alp Arslān 
Malikshah r 

Mahmüd 

Barkiyárüq 
Malikshāh 11 
Muhammad 

Sanjar (from 490/1096 
ruler of Khurasan) 


B. The Seljugs of Kirman: 


433/1042-466/1074 
466/1074-467/1074 


Qara Arslan 
Kirmānshāh 
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467/1074-477/1085 
477/1085-490/1097 
490/1097—495/1101 
495/1101—537/1142 
537/1142-551/1156 
551/1156--565/1169 
565/1169-570/1174 


SURVEY OF DYNASTIES 


Sultānshāh 
Tūrānshāh 1 
Irānshāh 
Arslānshāh r 
Muhammad 1 
Tughrilshāh 
Bahrāmshāh 


570/1174-572/1176-7 Arslānshāh 11 
572/1176-579/1183 Tūrānshāh rm 
579/1183-582/1186 Muhammad I1 


KHVĀRAZM-SHĀHS 


470/1077-8-490/1098 Anūshtakīn 

490/1098 —521/1127 Qutbu'd-din Mubamma 

521/1127. —551/1156 Atsiz : 

551/1156 —568/1172 Īl-Arslān 

568/1172 —589/1193 Sultānshāh 

589/1193 --596/1200 Takash 

596/1200 —617/1220 "Alā'w'd-dīn Muhammad 

617/1220 —628/1231 Jalálu'd-din Mankubarti 
(Mankubirni) 


MONGOLS 


A. The Great Khans: 


MUZAFFARIDS (Muzaffariyàn) 


713/1314—759/1358 


759/1358—786/1384 
759/1358-776/1375 


786/1384-789/1387 


SARBADARS 


Mubarizu'd-din Muham- 
mad b, al-Muzaffar 
Shah Shuja‘ 

Shāh Maķmūd (in Isfa- 
hàn) 

Zaynuv'l-*Ābidin “Ali 


737 [1337 —738 [1337-8 'Abdu'r-Razzàq b. 


Fadli'lláh 


738 [1337-8745 [1344  Wajihu'd-din 


Mas'ūd 


` 745 11344 —747-8/1346-8 Ay-Timür Mu- 


hammad 


747-8/1346-8-748-9/1347-9 Kalwà (or Kuli) 


749 /1348-9 


Isfandyar 
Fadiw lah 


749 /1348-9-753-4/1352-3 Shamsu’d-din ‘Ali 
753-4/1352-3-759 /1358 Yahya Karrābī 
759 /1358 —760 [1359  Zahiru'd-din 

760 /1359 —761 /1360 Haydar al-Oagsāb ` 
761 /1360 —762 /1361  Lutfu'lláh b. Mastid 
762 [1361 —766 /1364-5 Hasan Dàmghàni 
766 /1364-5-781 /1379  *Alial-Mu'ayyad 


603/1206—624/1227 
627/1229-639/1241 
639/1241—644/1246 


644/1246-646/1248 
646/1248—649/1251 


649/1251-657/1259 
657/1259-693/1294 


B. The Ti-Khàns: 


654/1256-663/1265 
663/1265-680/1282 
680/1282-683/1284 
683/1284—690/1291 
690/1291-694/1295 
694/1295 

694/1295—703/1304 
703/1304-716/1316 
716/1316-736/1336 
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Chingiz-Khàn 

Ūgadāy (Ogedey) 
Tūrākīnā (Toregene, 
widow of Ogedey) 

Güyük (Gēyiik) 

Oghul Qaymish (widow of 
Góyük) 

Māngū (Móngke) 
Qübilày 


Hūlāgū (Hülágü) 
Abāgā 

Ahmad Takūdar 
Arghūn 
Gaykhātū 

Baydū 

Ghāzān Mahmüd 
Uljāytū 
Abi-Sa‘id 


or 783/1381 (died 788/1386-7) 
718 [1376-7780 /1378-9 Darwish Ruknu'd- 


din (usurper) 

TIMURIDS (Timüriyàn) 
771/1370-807/1405 Timir 
807/1405-850/1446 Shahrukh 
850/1446-853/1449 — Ulügh-Beg 
853/1449-854/1450  “Abdwl-Latif 
854/1450-855/1452 “Abdwlah 
855/1452—872/1469 | Abii-Satid 
872/1469-899/1494 Ahmad 
872/1468-911/1506 Husayn b. Mansür b. Bay- 

garā (Sultan of Herat) 
QARA QOYUNLU 
780/1378-790/1388 Qara Muhammad Tur- 

mush 


SURVEY OF DYNASTIES 


790/1388-822/1419 Qara Yüsuf 
822/1419-841/1438 Iskandar 
841/1438-872/1467  Jahanshah 
872/1467-873/1468 Hasan “Ali 


AQ QOYUNLU 


d. 839/1435. ` Qara Yolug "Uthmān 
839/1435-6-842/1438 “Ali b. Uthmān 
839/1435-6-848/1444 Hamza b. “Uthman 
848/1444 —874/1469 Jihāngīr 

857/1453 -882/1478 Uzun Hasan 
883/1478 -884/1479 Khalil 

884/1479 -896/1491 Ya'gūb 

896/1491 -897/1492 Baysunqur 
897/1492 -902/1496-7 Rustam 
902/1496-7-903/1497-8 Ahmad Gevde 
903/1497-8-908/1502 Murād 


SAFAVIDS (Safaviyàn) 


907/1501— 930/1524 Isma‘il x 

930/1524- 984/1576 Tahmāsp 1 

984/1576- 985/1578 Isma‘il 11 
985/1578- 989/1581 Muhammad Khudā- 

banda 

989/1581—1038/1629 “Abbas 1 the Great 
1038/1629-1052/1642 Safil 
1052/1642-1077/1666 “Abbas m 
1077/1666-1105/1694 Sulayman 1 (Safi ID 
1105/1694-1135/1722 Husayn r 
1135/1722-1144/1731 Tahmasp rr 


1144/1731—1148/1736 “Abbas 111 


AFSHARS (Afshariyan) 
1148/1736-1160/1747 Nadir (Tahmāsp-Ouli- 
Khan) 
1160/1747-1161/1748 ‘Adil (“Ali-Quli-Khan) 
1161/1748-1210/1795 Shahrukh 


ZANDS (Zandiyan) 


1163/1750-1193/1779 Muhammad Karīm-Khān 


Zand 
1193/1779-1195/1781 Sadiq 
I195/1781—1199/1785 “Ali-Murad 
1199/1785-1203/1788 Jafar 
1203/1788-1211/1796 Luff-Ali 


QAJARS (Qajariyan) 
1193/1779-1211/1797 Āgā Muhammad 
1211/1797-1250/1834 Fath-'Ali 
I250/1834-1264/1848 Muhammad 
1264/1848-1313/1896 Nasiru'd-din 
1313/1896—1324/1907 Muzaffaru”d-dīn 
1324/1907-1327/1909 Muhammad “Ali 
1327/1909-1342/1924 Ahmad 


PAHLA VIS (Silsila-i Pahlavi) 


1344/1925-1360/1941 Rida Shah Pahlavi 
1360/1941 Muhammad Rida 


DYNASTIES IN CENTRAL ASIA 


SHAYBANIDS (Shaybaniyan) 


905/1499- 916/1510 Muhammad Shaybānī 
916/1510- 937/1531 Kóchkunju 
937/1531- 940/1533 Abü-Sa'id 


940/1533- 946/1539 Abu’l-Ghazi ‘Ubaydwllah 


946/1539- 947/1540 “Abdu'llah 1 
947/1540- 959/1552 “Abdu']-Latif 
959/1552— 963/1556 Naurūz Ahmad 
963/1556- 968/1561 Pir Muhammad 1 


968/1561— 991/1583 Iskandar 

991/1583-1006/1598 “Abdullah 11 
1006/1598—-1007/1599 ‘Abdwl-Mwmin 
1007/1599—1008/1599 Pir Muhammad 1r 


JANIDS/ASHTARKHANIDS 
(in Bukhara) 
1006/1598-1014/1605 Baqi Muhammad 
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SURVEY OF DYNASTIES 


I014/1605-1017/1608 Vali Muhammad 
1017/1608—1052/1642 Imám-Quli 
1052/1642-1055/1645 Nadir Muhammad 
1055/1645-1091/1680 *Abdu'l-'Aziz 
1091/1680-1114/1702 Subhàn-Quli 
1114/1702-1123/1711 “Ubaydu'llah 
1123/1711-1160/1747 Abu'l-Fayd 
1160/1747-1164/1751 *Abdu'l-Mu'min 
1164/1751-1167/1754 "Ubaydv'llāh 
1167/1754—1171/1758 Muhammad Rahim (of 


the Mangit Dynasty) 


II7I/1758—1200/1786 Abv'l-Ghāzi 


GHŪRIDS 


493/1100-540/1146 
540/1146-544/1149 
544/1149 

544/1149-556/1161 


556/1161—558/1163 
558/1163-599/1203 


569/1173-602/1206 


MANGITS (in Bukhara) 


1199/1785-1215/1800 Mir Ma'süm Shah Murad 
1215/1800-1242/1826 Haydar Tora 


1242/1826 
1242/1826 


Husayn 
*Umar 


1242/1825-1277/1860 Nagru'llāh 
1277/1860-1303/1885 Muzaffaru'd-din 
1303/1885-1329/1910 *Abdul-Abad 
1329/1910-1339/1920 “Alim 


DYNASTIES IN INDIA 


«Izzu'*d-din Husayn 
Sayfu'd-din Siri 
Baha'v'd-din 
*Alà'u'd-din Husayn 
Jihān-sūz 

Sayfu'd-din Muhammad 
Shamsu'd-din 
(Ghiyathu'd-din) 
Muhammad 


Shihabu'd-din (Mu'izzu'd- 


din) Muhammad (in 
Ghazna) 


SULTANS OF DELHI 


A. Turkish Slave Dynasty (Mamlūks): 


602/1206-607/1210 
607/1210-633/1236 


633/1236-634/1236 
634/1236-637/1240 
637/1240-639/1242 
639/1242-644/1246 
644/1246-664/1266 
664/1266—686/1287 
686/1287—689/1290 


689/1290 
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Qutbu’d-din Aybak 
Shamsu'd-din Iltutmish 
(Iletmish) 

Ruknu'd-din Firüz 1 
Radiyya-Begum 
Mu'izzu'd-din Bahram 
“Al#u'd-din Mas'ūd 
Nasiru'd-din Mahmüd I 
Ghiyathu'd-din Balban 
Mu*izzu'd-din Kay- 
Qubàd 

Kayümarth 


B. Khalji Dynasty: 


689/1290-694/1295 
694/1295-695/1296 
695/1296—715/1315 
715/1315—716/1316 
716/1316—720/1320 


720/1320 


C. Tughluq Dynasty: 


720/1320--725/1325 
725/1325-752/1351 
752/1351-790/1388 
790/1388-791/1388 
791/1388—792/1389 
792/1389-795/1393 
795/1393 

795/1393-797/1395 
797/1395-801/1398 
801/1398-815/1413 


D. Sayyid Dynasty: 


817/1414-824/1421 
824/1421-837/1434 
837/1434-849/1445 
849/1445-883/1478 


Jalalu'd-din Firüz 11 
Ibráhim 1 

*Ala'wd-din Muhammad 1 
Shihabw'd-din “Umar 
Qutbu'd-din Mubārak- 
Sháh 1 f 
Nasiru'd-din Khusrau 
(Barvārī) 


Ghiyathu’d-din Tughluq 1 
Muhammad b. Tughluq 
Firüz 111 

Tughlug 11 

Abü-Bakr 

Muhammad 111 

Sikandar 1 

Mahmüd 11 (first reign) 
Nusrat-Khàn 

Mahmud 11 (second reign) 


Khidr-Khan 
Mubārak-Shāh 11 
Muhammad Iv ` 
‘Alam-Shah (from 855/ 
1451 only in Bada’tin) 


|” SURVEY OF DYNASTIES 


E. Lodi Dynasty: 


855/1451-894/1489 — Bahlül Lodi 
894/1489-923/1517 Sikandar 11 Lódi 
923/1517-932/1526 Ibrahim 11 Lódi 


THE GREAT MOGULS 


932/1526- 937/1530 Bābur 

937/1531- 947/1540 Humāyūn (first reign) 
947/1540— 962/1555 the Afghan Süri Dynasty 
962/1555— 963/1556 Humāyūn (second reign) 
963/1556-1014/1605 Akbar 


1014/1605-1037/1627 Jahāngīr 
1037/1627—1067/1657 Shāh-Jahān 
1067/1657-1118/1707 Aurangzēb “Alamgir 
1118/1707-1124/1712 Shah-‘Alam 1 Bahādur- 
Shāh I 
1124/1712-1125/1713 Jahāndār-Shāh 
1125/1713-1131/1719 Farrukh-Siyar 
1131/1719-1161/1748 Muhammad Nasiru’d-din 
1161/1748-1167/1754 Ahmad Bahadur 
1167/1754-1173/1759 “Alamgir 
1173/1759-1221/1806 Shah- Alam 11 
1221/1806-1253/1837 Muhammad Akbar 11 
1253/1837-1274/1857 Bahādur-Shāh 11 


THE IMĀMS OF THE SHI'A 


I. “Ali b. Abi-Talib (d. 41/661) 


2. al-Hasan (d. 49/669) 


Zayd (d. 122/740) 


Zaydiyya 


Ismā'il (d. ca. 143/760) 


Ismā'iliyya, Shi'a of the Seven Imāms 


3. al-Husayn (d. 61/680) 
4. “Ali Zaynw’l-‘Abidin (d. 94/712-3) 
5. Muhammad al-Bāgir 

(d. 114/733 or 119/737 


6. Ja'far as-Sadiq (d. 148/765) 


7. Mūsā al-Oāsim (d. 183/799) 
8. “Ali ar-Ridā” (d. 203/818) 
9. Muhammad at-Taqi (d. 220/830) 
10. “Ali an-Nagi (d. 254/868) 
IT. al-Hasan al-‘Askari (d. 260/873-4) 
I2. Mubammad al-Mahdi (d. 260/873-4) 
(Sühibwz-Zamán, the Hidden Imam 


of the Ithnā-"ashariyya, the ‘Sect of 
the Twelve") 
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